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Abstract 

Thirty third and fourth grade *students were observed over two 
entire school, days to examine the nature of instruction and academic 
responding time for students of high, middle, and low teacher-perceived 
behavioral competence. Across all groups, it was found that students * 
spent about 45 minutes- in a typical school day actively engaged in' 
academic responding. Comparisons l)etween groups^ revealed "tTia't while 
the nature of instruction was similar for students regardless of 
behavioral competence, students in the lower behavioral .comp'etence 
group spent more time engaged in inappropriate behaviors and received 
more teacher disapproval. No differences w^re found in to.tal academic' 
responding* time for high, middle, and low behavioral competence stu- 
dents. Findings related to the breakdown of tim** in a typical school 
day, variability among students, the relationship between student 
responding time and achievement, and the relationship between behavioral 
and academic competence also are presented. Implications of findings 
for understanding the classroom ecology for students exhibiting behavior 
problems are discussed. 
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Instruai;^ional Ecology and Academic Responding Time for Students at 
*^'*Three Levels of Teacher-Perceived Behavioral Competence 

Several recent studies have focused on how students spent time in 
school and the extent to which they are actively engaged in academic 
learning (cf. Borg, 1 980; [Helms, 1 980; Rosenshine, 1 976, 1 978,J979; 
Rosenshine & Berliner, 1978). ^ It has been demonstrated that children 



generally spend only a small portion of the school day actively ei^gaged 
in learning activities (e-.g.. Hall, Greenwood, Delquadri, 1980; Rosen- 
shine, 1980), that there .is considerable variability among students in 
time spent academically engaged (e.g., Berliner, 1 979, 1980a, 1980b; 
Greenwood, Delquadri, Stanley, Terry, Hall^, 1981; Hall et al., 1 980; 
Rosenshine, 1980), and that there is. a strong positive correlation be- 
tween the time a pupil .spends actively engaged in instruction and subse- 
quent -achievement (cf. Borg, 1980). For, a comprehensive reviev^ of studies 
on 'Student engaged time and' its relation ta achievement ,^refer to- Graden*,^ 

^ V ; 

Thurlow, and Yjseldyke (1982). '\ ' 

, Because of the demonstrated relationship between achievement andi-ffme 
actively engaged in learnintf, differences between students in academic 
^.reipondi ng. time ha^ve Important fntpl ications f6r their success ih^ School, 
fhe tjme.that a student actually sper\ds actively engaged in instruction 



a f-uhction of a variety' of factors i the time allocated, or available, 
fc\ instruction, ,the teach'er'-s rfespoasfe^to the student, the oppt)rtunities 
teacher gives the.student;* t^ respond, the subject area in which the indi- 




vidual is wopjcing*, the structuV'G of the class, the choice of instructional 
materr^ls, and the characteristics of the student. All of these factors '"^s^ 
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contrijDute to' tW^compI ex rel atio(iship between what occurs in classrooms 
*.and tiOw .learning, takes place. Of particular interest in this study was.". 
: how these 9ariah-\e^, w"^ich reflect the instructional ecology of the. class- 

• • • v» 

raomr vary for* different Students. 

y It -has- been 'demonstrated that teathers respond differently to stu- 
dents^as ;a^ functiorro f their e:^pectation s for each - student's behavior 
(£.g., Brophy & Good^l 974; Foster & Ysseldyke/l 976; Rubovits & Maehr, 
1971, 19/3) and that teachers' perceptions and expectations for students , 
a-re afftected by\heir toierapc.e for certain behavior^ (Algozzine, Yssel 
dyke, & Christenson, 1 972) .,T^)us , the actual classroom experiences of 
' students in the. same, cl assroom may be very different. Silverman (1 969) 
found that teachers -/espondfed di^ff^rently to students whom they had 
raTilced into four groups': . "attacKment'^ (students they preTerred), "concern' 

^ ' ' • / *. ' ^ ' • * 

((students who were havi'ag difficulty and needed help), "indifference" 
(students who they were Ijsast prepared ,ta/discuss in a conference), and 
"rejection" (students who thgy woi/ld pre'f^er to have removed from their 
class). In observations of teacher^studeht interactions in 10 third- 
grade classrooms. Si 1 berman .found that students in the "rejection" and 
"concern'* groups received the most teacher contact, with the "rejection" 
group receiving the most negative contacts. 

Good and Brophy (1 972) attempted to repl ic.ate 'the Silverman findings 
in nine first grade classrooms; they found that the "rejection" group 
-^ou^bt^^^raa-ter-a]iK)u-n~t^- af-4;^€K^h^r-c-<>^^^ and - 

received greater numbers of behaviqral contacts with teachers, but they 
received fewer turns to read and-fewer teacher-initiated opportunities to 
respond. The yindi fferenceJ^ group initiated fewer contacts with the 
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teacher arf received fewer contacts from the teacher. In another study 
of the effect of teachers '-^ expecta tions on classropm interactions, 
Brophy/and Good 0 '370)^ fouad that'in^four firds^rade classrooms, higher 
rankej^^ students received mre favorable teacher contacts; they concluded 
that di;fferences between groups of S^tudents existed not in the quantity 
of teacher-student interactions -but in'.Jthe quality. 



being problems in their class differ in their observed behavior- from 
.other students and also differ in the amount and the nature of , contacts 
with the teacher. Several other studied have demonstrated that in addi- ' 
tion to behavioral ratings, other tocher expectations and/or child 'char-^ 
acteristics affect teachei'-student interactions. For ^ review of these 
stud-ies, see Graden et al . (1982) j * ^ 
, . The finding that teacher beliefs about a student'?T)ehavior affect 
teacher-student interacticias has implications for the study of how chil- 
dren spend time in school. A teacher's percd^l^rtiohs about a student's 
behav,ior may ^ffect how instruction occurs for the student, how time i§ 
allocated, hoyr'the teacher iateracts with the student, ahd how the student 
responds academically and behavioral ly. However, in the studies* to date 
of how children spend their time in school, the effect* of teachers' per- 
ceptions about the student's behavior has not been jtudiecf. The m^or 
studies of student academic engaged t.ime by /ar West Lab^ (e.g., Rosen- 
/shine, '1980) included only students. in the^middle third of an achievement ^ 
tegt distribu^'on; "Studies by the Juniper Gardl5is Children's project on ^ 
students' opj^rtu^ii^^ respond (Hall et al.,. 1980; Greenwood et al . , ' 
1981) focused on a broad -r^Qge of responses for randomly selected students 



As noted by Berliner (1 976), Hall et al - (1980), and Rosensh'ine (1978, 
1 979), there is a 'need for a data base on how various groups of children 
spend their school days. ^ 

The current investigation was conducted to provide a date^base on 
the instructional ecology of the school day* for students of varying levels 
of teach er^^rceived competence. Phis investigatibn^avpided several 
m ethodo logical problems of pre v io us s tudies-of e n gaged ti me ( cf. Grade n 



et ^il., 1 982). For example, data were collected through direct observa- 
•tions instead of teacher reports, -and observations were conducted over 
entire school days. Previous studi^Tof teacher-student interacti6ns as 
related to behavioral ratings did not include t-he^ considerations; fur- 
ther., studies of how students s|?end ^'me^in school have ie^n primarily 
based>on only^a portion b'f the school day, with the notable exception af 
studi.es' at the Juniper Gardens Project ^(Greenwood et al . , 1981; Hall et a| 

gnd^ted) . , * ^ 

The major focus of thTs research was-~to addri^T^the effect of 
teacher perceptions x{f" a student's behavioral competence on the stu^nt's. 
academic respondifvg time^ and the i-n^trucjional e'cology of the classroom 
fon the student. The major questions addressed wfere : 

r ^ . . 

' • Wh^t is the "typical" school day like for children at all 
* \,,.vy> levels of teacher-perceived behaviorkl competence? 

s 



• To what extent are^there s i gni f icant\ di fferences between 

• groups of students at varying levels of ' teacher- percei ved 
behavioral '.competence in time allocatedto var1t)ijv activities ? 

• To what extent are there significan»t differences between 

' groi/ps of students at varying levels' of teacher-^'percei ved 
behavioral competence in time allocated to^ac;arfemic versus 

• ^ non-academic activi ties ? ' ^ 

f Tq what extent are there significant differenc?;s betwe'fen 
groups of students at varying levels of teacher-perceived . 
behavioral competence in time allocated j:o various^^a^ls? . 
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f To what extent are there signific/mt differences between 
• groups of students at varying levels of teacher-perceived 
-V behavioral competence in time allocat;edt6 vxirious. class 
structures? 

•t To what extent are there significant differences between 

groups of students at varying levels of teacher-perceived 
^ behavioral competepce in the position of the teacher in ' 
relation to the student? 

f To what extent are there significant differences^ between 
groups of students at varying levels of teacher-perceived 

- trehavrorai -OTmpnetence- rrr"tlTC-^ax^^ tt) 

the student? ' ' . 

To what extent are there significant differences between 
groups of students at varying levels of teacher^-percei ved 
behaviora,l competence in time spent engaged in -various student 
responses? 

t To what 'extent are there significant di fferences between 
groups of students at varying levels of teacher^ercei ved 
^ behavioral competence in time spent in academic responding, 

task management, and inappropriate behaviors. 

^ • Method . 

Subjects ' . ^ ' '"^^^ 

^ Thirty students fro^m 10 classrooms in five elementary scRools in 
a suburban sctiool district served as subjects. In each school,^ six 
students were selected froni eath of two classrooms. The teachers in 
these classrooms included eight females (four third grade, four fourth 
grade) and two males (two fourth grade). Overall i 12 of the students 
(four classrooms) were third graders and 18 (six classrooms) were fourth 
graders. In each school, three boys were selected from one classroom 
and three girls were selected from the other, so that half of the stu- 
• -dents were male^and half were female. 
• All teachers and students were volunteer participants in the obser- 

vational study. At the' b^ginnirig of the sctiool year, the school district 
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.sen-t consent forms to all teachers and to the parents or^ll students 
'within th^ target ^irade levels' in the 10 d.esignated schools. Homeroom 
classes from which tar^^^^'students would be chosen were randomly selected 
from those in which teachers had signed consent forjns. . ^ 

' In response to a school d^^lstrfct request, students within the 10 
participating classrooms had lj|teen rated earlier by their teachers in terms 

^ « 

of their behavioral competence in the cl assroom from t&p (most competent) 
to bottom (least competent). Boys and girls were ranked together, providing 
a subject pool of three grotjps in each "classroom--uppe^ behavioral, middle 
behavioral,* and lower behavioral. One student was randomly selected from 
each behavioral group in each of the 10 classrooms, wi thfthe restriction 
that all students from one classr-oom be of the same sex. 
Observation $y^em 

The CISSAR'(Code for Instructional Structure and Student Acadeinic 
Response) observation system- was used in this study. The version of 
the system employed, was developed by the Juniper Gardens Children's Pro- 
•ject in Kansas City, Kansas (Greenwood, Delquadri,, & Hall, 1 978). 'Rather 
than sampling behaviors*of several stud^ents, in this system one target 
student was observed over the entire school day and six event areas were 
recorded: (a) activity (12 codes), (b) task (8 codes), (c) teaching 
siructur^ (3 codes^, (d) teacher position (6 codes), -(e) teacher activity 
(5 codes), ^ and (f) student response (19'C0d?s).- Seventeen stop codes 
also were used to record reasiins for termination of observation. The 
•definitions of the event areas and the specific events recorded within 
each area are summarized in Table 1. .Detailed definitions anfexamples 
are presented in Appendi)( A. Excluding the stop codes, a total of 53 



different events could be recoriled *wi th the CISSAR system. 



. Insert Table- 1 at)Out here ^ 

* • * 

An interval time sampling techniqy^ was. used to direct the recording ' 
of events in 10-second intervals over the entire school day While the 
student was in the classroom. *Cod-ing was structured into consecutive . 
blocks bf seven 10-second intervals. During the first 10-second interval, 
activity, task, and teaching structure v^e ifecorded. During. each of the 
next six 10-secpnd intervals, teacher .position, teacher activity, and 
student response were recprded. This pattern was' mai nta-ined throughout 
the observation^ ^ • ' ^ * ^ 

*An auditory electronic timer attached to a clipboard was us.ed to s.ig- 
nal the 10-second intervals. The^ timer wa^ equipped with an earplug so 
that only the observer could hear the signal (a short beep sound). The 
clipboard was used to hold codin\g sheets,p><fnd^ to provide a hard surface 
for' marking eVents. ^ ' ^ ' 

The coding sheets, model ed^ after those used by the Juniper Gardens 
Children's Project (Stanley. & Greenwood, 1980), were designed at Minne- 
sota's Institute to be read automatically by an optical scanner (see 
Appendix B). To be read correctly , by the s^canner, the ci]p(^ljes on the 
coding sheet had to be very dark and completely filled. In addition to 
spaces for cod'ing student identi fica,tion and start and stop times, each ( 
^heet contained three blocks represei^Mng 70 seconds each. Each.com- 
Dieted sheet represented 3.*^ minutes of observation time. 
Observers ' ' r 

- — ^ ; ■ . 

Thirteen individuals served as observers; ten of the observers 



*were responsible for. the majority of the the observations, and the other - 
t^ree observers were substitutes who filled in for reasons of ^icknes^, 
make-up ^observat ions , and so on. These substitute observers .were Institute 
staff members wh(^ conducted observer training sessions and monitored the 
regular o'bse'rvers. The regular observers were all females who had been 
selected' from a paol of 50 female applicants who had resppnded to an ad 
in'aJocal newspaper.* To' minimize biases that might be brought to the 
classroom'^setti ng, a prerequisite for considerati.on was that the appli- 
cant not tiave a»background in education. Additional selection criteria 
included average or above average reading ability and performance on 
selected parts of a general office skills test. A personal interview 
with one of two IRLD staff members comprised the final step ofp sel ection. 

Of the 10 selected observers, three had attended college for at 
least one year and one had a BA, Two others had completed a business 
or vocational school program. Previous employment varied greatly, o'n- . 
eluding sales, clerical, foster parent, own business, and social worker. 
All but two observers had a child or children in elementary or secondary 
school. Observers did not work, in schools in which their children 
were enrolled. 
Procedures 

Observer training '. Training of observers in the observation system 
was accomplished through the. use of an Observer and Trainer's Manual 
(Stanley & Greenwood, 1980). The manual presented eight units *-that, 
according to the authors, were Sequenced in terms of the complexity of 
the rec'ording skills covered. Training required observers to read 
materials and then practice coding small numbers of events through the 
use of a variety of other media, Ivncluding flashcards, overheads and 



videotapes." fxercises of quizzes were presented throughout the manual. 
Mas^tery- (100%) of the material in each unit was required before continuing 
*in .ttie^ training to the'^next unit, r 

< Training in the system was conducted by four Institute staff members. 
Two'' weeks ^of h^lf-day training sessions were required to cover the materi- 
al«/presented in the manual*. This was followed* by two to three days of 
practice coding within actuarl classrooms. 

Darta co1lectioi> . The trained educational obsei^vers coded activities 
G^rv either a whole-day. (one observer ajl day) or half-day (one observer 
for. ftiopning, another for afternoon) ba'sis. Typically, observers did not 
.Qode continuously for a. period 0/ por*^ than 1 1/2 - 2 hoiyps becaOse of 
'^Dreaks '-wi th4h the school day, Ob^se-rvations were not conducted during 
breaks;such as those for lunch, recess, and bathroom. Also, observers 
cl;i-d rfot'code during physical education, music, or special assembly pro- 
.gr^ms since the observation system did not apply to these situations. 
Observers did follow target students when th^ey left t?ieir homerooms 
to^ go to other .cla^srobms for other subjects (typically reading and/or 
matltematics) . Coding was conducted iji these classrooms in the same 
4Tianner as in' homerooms.. Regardless of the physical setting, 'observers 
attempted to position themselves to be unobtrusive and to avoid reveal- 
ing the identity of target students to the teachers, the target students 
themselves, or to other students. - 

Use of the optical scanner coding sheets typically required observers 
to mark only slashes in the appropriate circles' while observing because 
the 10-second internal did not provide enough tim^ for circles to be 
darkened sufficiently to be read accurately by the optical scanner. As • 
a result, observers darkened the slashed circles after the actual obser- 
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vation was complete'd, either during break periods, jn the evervings, or or 
the weekends. This procedure tended 'to reduce errors in the coding of 
data. ' ^ 

.Each target student was 9bserved for two full school days by ob- 
servers. The decision to collect two days of data on each student was 
based on stability analyses preseifted by Greenwood, Delquadri, S1:anley, 
Terry, anci Hall (1981), in which they found one day of observation 
. predicting 62?^ and 92^ of the variance foi* activity and student response, 
respectively. Observations were conducted in all schools at approximately 
the tame time (2 days in school 1, 2 days in^school 2, etc.). The 
order of observation of students within a' class was random; classrooms., 
were scheduled for observation so that observers would be present in 
the classroom on different days of the week. Observers were blind as 
to the classification of the stirdents they observed. Students' names 
within a classroom were always listed alphabetically and observers 
signed in for observation of students on a random basis. 'In addition, 
teachers were not informed as to the identity of the students being ob- 
served. Observers located their target students by means of either a 
seating chart or by name tags on students' desks *fn the homeroom. 

Since three students were observed in each classroom, schedules were 
arranged so that two observers coded in each classroom on each day of 
~ observation. This allowed for the observation of two students during 
each day in a particular classroom. All observations (2' days for 30 stu- 
dents) were completed during the fall of the year. 

Rel iability . Reliability checks were cc/nducted throughout the 
* study to detect any ^'nconsistencies in codin-g-^ong observers or between 
an observer and the established code definitions. The reliability 
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checks were conducted every day by the observer pairs within each room; 
one of the two jDbservers; designated 'randomly as the reliability observer, 
stoppecj observing her tar^t student and codeS" events on the same student ' 
as the other observerMn the classroom for approximately 14 minutes (4/ 
pages of observation). During the study, ^41 reliability checks'.were 
completed. These were done during the observations of .31 different sub- 
jects (51 .1%). ■ . • * 

■ * 

Two types of reliability were checked: (a) behavioral, and (b) 
sequential. Behavioral reliability was a measure of observer agreement 
on a specific event being observed; behavioral reliabilities were cal- 
culated for (a) teacher position, (b-) teacher activity, and (c). student 
response. The second type of reliability, sequential rel iai)il ity, was > ' 
a. measure of observer agreement on a sequence of items; this measure 
was designed to document that observers were coding in the sequence 
rfquired by the observation syS'tem. According to the CISSAR training 
manual, the desired levels of re'li\bility were WL for behavioral 
reliability apd 85"'. for sequential reliability. Table 2 is ? summary 
of the reliabilities obtained during the present study. 

, * Insert Table 2 about here 

To maintain adequate levels of reliability throughout the s\udy, ' 
meetings were held to discuss coding problems, reliability disag/eements , 
and so on- These were held on a weekly basts for the first two weeks 
of the study, and then on a biweekly basis after that. At the meetings, 
definitions were reviewed and any disagreements were resolved. 

Achievement .testing . At the end of the school year, 24 of the 

u 
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12 . . . . ' • • 

observed students [80.0%) weref^ admini stered the Peabody Individual 
Achievement Tesi (PIAT: Dunn & Markwardt, 1970) by trained testers. 
The remaining students were not tested either because they had moved 
or because parental permi ssion for testing was not given. The students^ 
- for vihom parental permission was not obtained-generaljy were from the 
.l»oweu behavrcJral group; all upper beha\rioral grcrup^ subjects were tested. 
Data Analysis . - ^ . 

Total amounts of time each student spent 'in the 53 'Observed eyents 
and in five event composites (Academic Activities, Non-Academic Activities, 
Academic Student Responses, Task Management Student Responses, Inappropri- 
ate Student Responses/) over the two days of observation comprised the 
dependent measures that were analyzed in this study. However, for 
descriptive purposes, these times were transformed to represent the 
'time spent in each event during one school day. Because the observation 
system was designed to record as much data as possible (iuring each 10- 
second interval, the activity, tasic, and structgre were coded ome every, 
70 seconds, while the teacher position, teacher activity, and student 
response were coded six times every 70 secon(»v^ Thus, transformation 
of times from the recording system produced slight overestimates of 
the time spent in each activity, task', and structure, and slight under- 
estimates of the time spent in each teacher position, teache^ activity, 
and student response. The transformed times appear in all figures' and 
tables, but were not used in the actual data analyses. 0 ^ 

All data were analyzed using analyses of variance (ANOVAs) to iden- 
tify significant differences (£ < .05) between, behavioral competence 
. group means. Further, because some of the significant results might 
occur by chance due to the large number of ANOVAs conducted, only those 
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findings Xhat exceeded the number J:hat would be expected by chance for 
each research question (5^.) are reported. Folfow^up tests on significant 
ANOVAs were conducted using the Student-Newman-Keul s procedure. Addition.- 
ally, students • end-of-the-year'PIAT data were corre>ated with their 
student response times. ♦ 

^ • Resul ts 
Description of the Typical School Da^y 

To address the question of how students at all levels of teacher- 
perceived behavioral competence spend a typical school day*' several 
breakdowns of the school' day were made. The largest portion of the 

school day is the^-to'taT length of the school day^ which usually is man- 

* 

dated by district policy and is the same for all students. Within the 
school day, however, time for instruction is inevitably lost for such 
activities as lunch and recess, and the remaining portion is the time 
scheduled for instruction. However, time scheduled for instruction is 
not always allocated to instruction; time is lost to transition activ- 
ities such as getting materials ready. The time that remains is the 
•time that actually is allocated to academic instruction. 

A further breakdown can be made in the instructional time available 
to students. Within the time that classroom instruction is allocated, a 
given student may or may not actually^ be engaged in I'nstructionally 
related activities; for example, one student may be reading w^hile another, 
is waiting for help at the teacher's desk, while yet another student is 
'looking out the window.* These students may differ significantly in their , 

academic engaged time. Finally, one' last 5reakdown can be made in how 

r 

a student spend his/her time in school. A distinction can be made 
between the kinds^of responding that a student exhibits; the student 

: : : C 
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can be making an active academic response (e.g., reading, writing, dis--^ 
cussing with the \teacher) , can be making a passive, yet appropriate, 
response' (e.g. , waiting for instruction, listening to a lecture, looking 
for -material s ) , or can be making an inappropriate respoase, (e^.g. , looking 
out th'e window, disrupting ^he class). The rationale for this\final 
breakdown is based on th.e argument by Hall et al . (undated) ,t+iat learn- 
ing takes place through practice and makifig academic responses'. For a 

schematic representation of the above breakdown of a school day, see 

ft 

Figure 1. In -the observation system employed in this study, direct 
observation was used to assess 'time spent in activities, tasks, grouping 
structures, teaching positions, and teaching activities; these can be 
characterized as "alloeated time" variables. The remaining variable, 
student responding time, is a measure of engaged time. . 

^ ' Insert Figure l^about here 

Following this breakdown, the typical school day for students in 
this study can be described. For all stAjdents the official length of 
the total school dafy was 390^ minutes. Approximately 170 minutes were . 
lost to lunch^ recess, physical education, etc:, which resulted in 
approximately 220 minutes duri'ng which the students were in the class- 
room and were observed. During the 220 minutes in which the students 
were in the classroom, approximately 40 minutes were allocated to non- 
academic activities such as free time, business management, and transi- 
tions between subjects. Therefore, apprdximately 180 minutes of the 
total school day of 390'minutes were allocarted to academic instruction. 
An average of 65 minutes was allocated to reading and 44 minutes to 

2i • • •• 
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math. The breakdown of academic and non-academic activities is repre- 
sented in Figure 2, , - ^ ^ ' 



I' / -Insert Figure 2 about here 



A second aspect of the instructicmal ecology of the school day is 
the breakdown of the learning tasks and\aterials that, were used in 
instruction. Of the 220 minutes in the classroom, about- 18 minutes 
were allocated to the non-i nstruct ional' task of fetching and putting 
away , materials , with the remaining 202 minutjes spent in various instrife- 
trona! tasks. The most- frequently used task was , the use of readers or 
other books, with worksheets, other media, such as films or games, 
and workbooks being next in usage/ The figures on time allocated to 
'various tasks are depicted in Figure -3, • • • : 

^ 

Ins^t Figure 3^about here 
•:v 



Another dimension of instlruction is how the classroom is grouped, 
or structured, for instruction. It was found^.'^hat the vast majority 
of the class time, about 177 minutes of the 220 class minutes, was al- 
located to students receiving instruction with the total group. About 
42 minutes were allocated in small group instruction, and about two 
minutes were allocated to individual instruction, as shown in Figure 4. 



Insert Figure 4 about here 
±ji ^ 



Also of interest in the study of" the instructional day for students 
is where the teacher does his/her teaching in relation to the student. 
This breakdown is demonstrated in Figure 5. It should be noted that 



in thiS' breakdown and in succeeding ones,' the total figure *for the ^ 
observed day is less than 220 minutes. This is attributable to the 
method of collection of the data. The teTacher position, teacher re\- 
.sponse, and student response w^re cod^ for 60 ^seconds of each 60 second 
Interval; thus, for 10 seconds in each interval, or one-seventh of the 
observed time, data on these variables were^ not collected. Of the 183 
minutes of observation of teacher positions in relation to the student, 
teachers spent most of their teaching time among students, in front of 
the class, or at their desk. The breakdown for teacher position is in- 
cluded in Figure 5. 



Insert Figure 5 about here 



Another variable In the instructional day that was studied was the 
response the teacher exhibited toward the student; the time breakdown 
of teache^r activity is contained in Figure 6. During most of ihe approxi 
mately 183 miriutes'of observation, the teacher did not exhibit a teach-^ 
ing response toward the student. The next hi ghest ^category of teacher 
activity was that of teaching, with very littl^ time spent in engaged 
in talk other than academics or in approval or disapproval. 



Insert Figure 6 about here 



Finally, of'major interest in the 'study o'f a typical school day 
is, how the student spends his/h^r time ^ngaged in school. As shown in 
Figure 7, of the total 183 observed minutes, the majority of- students' 
time' (about 112 minutes), was engaged in task management responses. Most 
of the task mdnrSgement time Involved passive responses which included 

2j • . > ^ 



waiting" for instruction 'and 1 istenfpg^^ia. the teacher or another student. 
About 45 minutes of. the observed day ^e ejigaged in active academic ^ 
responding. Withir? academW responding, students were ^ngaged most, of 

C ' ^\ ^ / 

the)time, about 29 minutes,\in writing. Students werfe engaged about 10 
minute? reading siKently, three minutes discussing acadjemic subjects, 
and less than one rnrhtjte rea(i^ing aloud. The final category,* inappropriate 
behaviors, totaled about 26 minutes of the school day. Within this 

? f ^ * 

'I \ 

category, most time was engag6c| in' the inappropriate behavior of look- 
ing around, ^ - \ 



Insert .Fvgure 7 about h( 

Variability : The description ^f a "typic^" day 'for a group of t 
students does not reveal the eno'r!iibuS\ diversity displayed among students 
in a classroom in how they were engaged and how they received instruc- 
tion. -A "typical" school day differs g^^eatly when it is viewed from 
the perspective of individual students wWhin a classroom. The' ranges 
ur>Kjw individual student^ spent their ti\ie for one school day are listed 
in TabHes 3-8. ^ 



In9(^ Tables 3 through 8 abou\t here 



As shown in Table 3, the time allocated to\ academic activities (i.e.. 
Academic Activity Composite) ranged ^ffo% a lowW 131.3 minutes per day * 
for one student to 229.3 minutes per day for another student, while time 
allocated to non-academic activities ranged from\l5.8 to 90.0 minutes 
per day. For time allocated to reading, the rangb was 12.3 to 112.7 
minutes per day; for math, time allocated ranged f^pom 25.2 to 56.0 
minutes per day. Individual students also varied vi^idely^'in the^time 
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allocated to transitions (7.0 minutes to 23.8 minutes) arid to business 
management^ (0.0 minutes t(^8.5 minutes). These data demonstrate that 
sjom stad^nts received more academic instruction than others, while 
in some classrooms, s^'gni f i canVly more time was lost ^ transitions 
and management of daily bus'iness. ^ 

Time allocated' to vari ous* tasks also varied greatly, as "^fiown 1n ^ 
Table 4. For exarfiple, time' allocated to using workbooks ranged f%m 
ze^^^inutes to 69 minutes; time allocated to getting materials ready 
ranged from 8.8 to 36.8 minutes. 

The individual differences in time a/l located to various teaching 



structures also were striking, as shown in Table 5. While one student 
VeceHed no small group instruction ,^ another received 95.8 minutes of 



small group instruction. The lowest am?)urft of time allocated to indivi 
dual instruction was zero minutes, and the highest was 11.2 minutes. 

Individual students' experiences in the classroom regarding where 
the teacher was in relation to them al^o varied (see-Table 6). For' 
example, one student received 22.3 minutes of instruction with the 
teacher among the students.,' whvle another received 138.1 minutes with 
the teacher in this position. One^ student, recei ved no instruction v5ith 
the teacher at his/her side, while another received 6.2 minutes of 
instruction next to the teacher. 

Differences also were evident in the type of teacher instruction 
individual students received (see Table 7). For one student, 38.0 

minutes of direct teaching were received, for another studefit, 116.9 

r 

minutes of teaching jwere, recei ved.. While some students received no' 
disapproval, a highf|of four minutes of dispproval Occurred for one 
stude'nt> . 
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Finally, vast differences were^ observed in how individual students 
were engaged during cVass time,V^^own in Table ff\ Time engaged in 
active acadenn\c respondin-g varied *froln 30.7 to 62.8 minutes; ^ime 
engage, in las. ™a„ag«nt responding ranged fro™ ^.'^ to ,54.7},nutes, 
and time engaged in inappropriate responding varied from 6.4 to 45.6^ 
minutes. These ranges demonstrate that some students more often were 
engaged in learning behaviors than others^ some "wasted" mpre time 
than others, and some displayed more inappropriate behaviors than 
others. , 

Comparisons Between Hig1>, Middle, arid Low Behavioral Competence <3roups 
Aside from the description of the typic^il school d5y for students 
at all levels of teacher-perceived^behavioral competence, the remain- 
ing research ques^tions a^ddressed the extent to which students perceived 
by their teacher as having high, middle, and 'low behavioral competence 
student^ differed in the instructional ecology 'variabl es (e.g., teacher- 
Student interactions, student responses). , * 

Activity and activity composite . One aspect of the instructional 
ecology Qf the jcl assroom is how time is allocated to various instruc- 
tiofrial and non-instructional activities. The average amount and per- 
centage^^f time allocated to various activities by the three behavioral 
^groups are showo in Table 9. Statisiical analyses revealed that there 
were no significant differences between grou'ps in time allocated to any 
of the activities. Similarly, it was found that there were no sigriifi- 
cant differences between groups in the time allocated to instructional 
activities (represented b^ the academio activity composite) or to non~ ^ 
instructional activities (represented by the non-academic activity com- 
posite. All groups received aJarOT^t 1 80 minutes of academic instruction 
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(80%^^orM^ the observed day). Although the differences were not 

s^atistica^y^'significant, the high behavioral competence groups received 
less time in non-academic activities (about one-half*Tiour , or 15% of 
class time) tha'ii*^^iddle and low behavioral competence students, who 
averaged about three-quarters of an hour (about 19% of class tim6) in 
'non- academic activities. 



Insert Jable 9 about here 



Task . Another. aspect of the instructional ecology is the task 
(i.e., instructional materials) that the teacher uses with students. 
The average amount of ttme allocated to various tasks for the three 
groups of students is represented in Table 10. Results of statistical 
tests 'indicated that the groups did not differ significantly in the 
amount of. time allocated to any of the tasks. All students received 
.approximately one-third of their instruction from readers (from 63.5 to 
78.4 min( per day). Much less time was devoted to listening to lectures 
or discussr&ns^which Comprised less tKan five percent of the class time 
for all students. * . „ 



Insert Table 10 about here 



Teaching ^structure .. The ways. in which students were grouped for in- 
struction was another v^ariable studied. The amounts of time high, middle, 
and lew behavioral students received instruction^in various class grouping 
structures are presented in Tablfe 11. The differences between the groups 
of students were not statistically significant. All groups received more 
than 75% (163.9 to 194.6 min per day) of the c^ss time in entire group 




instruction, and M or less of the time in individual instruction (about 
2 mi n ,p,er Ua.y ) . ^ ' , 



Insert Table 11 about here 



Teacher position . Anothei^research question focused on the extent 
to which there were differences in whe^e the teacher was in the classroom 
in relation to high, middle, and Ibw students. It was found that there 
were m significant differences, in the teafcher's position ir( relation to 
the groups. The average amounts of time allocated to varioi/s teacher 
positions for the three groups of students are shown in TStTe 12. For 
all groups, students received most of their instruction with the teacher 
in front (31.2 to 34.8%, or 57.6 to 63.0 minutes) or among students (34 ;0 
to:39.4%, or 63:7 to 72.8 minutes). " : ' . 



* * Insert Table 12 about here 
y 

Teacher activity . One major aspect of the instructional day is the 
extent^ to- which the teacher responds differently to various students. 
Statistical tests revealed that the groups differed significantly with 
regar'd to one type^pf teacher respon,se--the ambunt^f disapproval re- 
ceived,. F(2,27), p = .010. Follow-up comparisons between groups revealed 
that low behavioral' group stucfents received significantly more teacher 
disc^pproval than e^ither the .middle or high behavioral groups. Although 
,the average daily amount' of ^teacher disapproval received was -small for 
all groups (about 2 mt>i fof the low group, 1 min for the middle grolip, ' 
and 50 sec for^ the high group),- low behavioral group students received at 
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least twice as^ much' teacher disapproval as other students, or about two 

) 

and one-half more hours per school- year ^of teacher disapproval. The 
average amounts of time that the three groups received various types of 
teacher responses are summarized in Table 13. 



Insert Table 13 about here 



Student response and student response composite . A major research 
question addressed the extent to which students who were rated differently 
.by their teachers on behavioral competence differed in their actual class- 
room behavior. The average amounts of time students spent engaged in 
various types of academic, task management, and inappropriate responding 
*are'listed in Table 14. Of the 19 categories of student responding, high, 
middle, and low behavioral; group students differed significantly^ in the 
amount af ^time spent asking academic questijons, £(2,27 ) = 4.27 , £ = .025, 
disrupting the class, F(2,27) = 3.41, £ = .048, 'and in playing inappro- 
prfately, £(2,2^) = 7.36, £ = .003 . Post hoc comparison t^ests of group 
means reveal ed\several specific differences. First, students in the low 
group^ spent more time engaged in asking academic questions than students 
in the high group; however, all studen/s were engaged. for less than one 
minu-te per day askj^g questions. Second, studV(it^ in the low group spent 
more time engaged in behaviors characterized as disruptive than students 
in the high g ro ua, although^ time engaged in disrupting the class was ex- 
tremely low for aM groups (about 15 sec per day were recorded for dis- 
rupti\Ae behaviors -in the low group, 5 sec in the middle group, and less 
than 1 sec. in the high group). Finally^ students in the low behavioral 
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group were more often engaged than those in the higb behavioral group 
in behaviors characterized as inappropr fate play. Low behavioral group 
students engaged in inappropriate play about seven and one-half minutes 

per day while high behavioral grou^ students spent only abou.ftwo minutes^. 

f • ' * 

per day engaged in inappropriate play, 

( 

A related question addressed the extent to which students rated as 
high, middle, or low in behavioral conjpetence differed in the major types 
of responding exhibited; these were categorized as academic responding 
composite, task management composite, and inappropriate behavior composite 
^It was found that behavioral groups differed significantly in the jnap- 
' propriate behavior composite, £(2,27) = 4.35, £ = .023 , with the low 
behavit^ral competence group exhibiting more inappropriate behaviors than 
either the middle or high groups. Low group students were engaged cibout 
32 minutes' per day {M .Z% of class time) in all inappropriate behav-iors, 
whereas mi^ddle-and high group stucfents were engaged about 26 and 21 
minutes per day (or 11.8 and 13.7^ of class time), respectively, in in- 
appropriate behaviors. 

- \ 

Insert Table 14 about here 

Highlights of Additional Comparisons Between High, Middle, and Low 
Behavioral Competence Groups 

. In addition to determining the extent of differences between groups 

for the major^ instructional ecology variables of activity, task,^struc- 

ture, teacher position and activity, and student response, 'analyses were 

completed to determine how various combinations of those variables 
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also revealed differences between groups. Tbe specific research ques- 
tions that were addressed to assess group differences for combinations 
of the variables are listed i^n Appendix C. Highlights of significant 
findings from these analyses are described -in Appendix C and are sum- 
marized below. 

One set of findings revealed that high, middle, and low behavioral 
competence students differed in tfie responses they exhibited as a func- 
tion olF what the teacher was doing. When the teacher was teaching, stu- 
dents in the low behavioral competence group spent more time engaged in 
asking academic questions than students in the high group, F(2,27} = 4.08, 
2 = .02S. While the teacher was making no teaching response, students in 
the low group spent more time engaged in inappropriate play than other, 
students, £(2,27) = 4.60, £ = *019. 

Differences also were revealed in the type of teacher activity dis- 
played to students in the three groups as a function of the teaching 
structure. During both entire group and small group instruction, teach- 
ers directed more disapproval at students in the low group, £(2,27) = 
3.56, p = .042 and F(2,27) = 4.54, p = .020, respectively. Middle ^ 
group students' recei ved the most time of no teacher response during 
entire group instruction, £(2,27) = 3.78, p^ = .036. Other significant 
differences between groups followed the general trend that lower students 
received more disapproval and displayed more inappropriate behavior 
regardless of the, other instructional ecology variables. 
Achievement Test Results 

Achievement test results indicated that although lower group students 
had lower mean scores, there were no significant differences ^^nr^measured 
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achievement levels between students rated by their teachers as low, 
middle, or high ^n behavioral competence (see ,Tpble 15). 

Insert Table 15 about here 

t 

Achievement scores were correlated with categories of student ^ 
responding to reveal the extent 'to which types of student responding 
wer6 related to general levels of achievement. SignificaVit (p < .05) 
correlations between PIAT scores and student responses are presented 
in Table 16, Several student behaviors were correlated negatively with 
achievement; for the most part these were the inappropriate behaviors 
of di-sruption (r = -.41), play inappropriate ^ -.39), and inappropriate 
locale (r = -.37). However, one appropriate academic behavior, answer- 
ing academic questions / correlated negatively with achievement on 
the spelling subtest (r = -.50). Positive correlations with achievement 
were evident between the appropriate task management response of play 
appropriate and the general information subtest [r_ = .-40). However, 
- two positive correlations also were observed between achievement and 
the inappropriate behaviors of inappropriate task [r = .42) and talking 
about non-academics (r = .42). 

Insert-Table 16 about here 

Teachers* Ratings of Behavioral and Academic Competence 

Teachers* ratings of students* behavioral competence and academic 
competence (rated for another study) were correlated to assess the extent 
of congruence between students *' perceived academic and behavioral 
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competence. Ratings for each of the 10 classes were correlated using 
the Spearman rank coefficient; it was found that for all but one class, 
there was a significant relationship (£ < .05) betw^n behavioral and 
academic student rank. The correlations, listed in Table 17, ranged from 
.28 to .81 . , . 

; 

Insert Table 17 about here 



Discussion 

The major findings of thY^-ystudy contribute to our understanding 

of what currently occurs in classrooms for students of varying levels of 

behavioral competence. The results also suggest possible approaches to 

'J 

improve current practices of intervention with children displaying behav- 
ior problems. ^ • ' 

A major finding,- consistent with the many previous studies of academic 
engaged time^^^yj/a^ the small amount of time that children are academically 
engaged during the school day. Furthernlore, it was found thtat levels of 
time engaged in academic responding did not vary as a function of behav- 
ioral competence. In observations, of 60 entire school days for 30 stu- 
dents, it was found that about 180 minutes (or 80%) of the 390 dd/y was 
allocated to academic linstruction in a typical day, while for only about 
45 minutes {c^bout 25% of class time or 12% of the entire day) students 
were actively engaged in academic responding. These findings highlight 
the necessity to design and implement strategies to increase academic ' ^ 
responding time^for all students. ^ *^ 

As in previous studies, it was found that there were the expected 
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positive correlations between time spent learning and achievement and 
the- expected negative correlations between time in inappropriate be- 
haviors and achievement. However, some of the correlations obtained^from 
the data of the current sample of children at varying levels of behavior^i^ 
competence were unexj^cted; for example, positive correlations were ob- 
tained between achievement and inappropriate behaviors while a negative V 
cqrrel-atiog was obtained between an academic response and achievement. 
One expflanation for Jthese inconsistent correlations between types of 
responding and student achievement may be attributable to the low 
sample size used for this analysis. For example, it is. possible that 
one or two students who answered a larger than average number of aca- 
demic questions also scored lower on spelling, thus contributing to 
'the negative correlation between an acad^ic heh'avior and an achievement 
score. A related explanation is that the diversity of the sample, 
ranging from students low in behavioral competence to students high in 
behavioral competendl^, led to different correlations than those based on 
studies with more homogeneous samples. Yet another possible explanation 
is related to the selection of the PIAT as an acffievqjpnent measure to be 
used as a- correlate of student behaviors. Because the PIAT is not spe- 
cific with regard to cont^n^^^ei^ered on the days of observation, it should 
not be expected to correlate highly with observed student behaviors. 

A second finding, the enormous variability in student responding 
and other instructional variables, is consistent with previous studies. ^ 
For example, the daily difference in time students spent in reading 
silently ran^ged from 18 seconds tq abo^t 27 minutes. When added over the 
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typical school year (160 days), this daily difference amounts. to a yearly 
difference of 76 hours in time spent reading. When viewed anotf^r way, 
given this daily difference (18 seconds of reading versus 27 minutes of 
reading), one student is reading 95 times more than another student. 
Thus, if this difference existed in a typical day, it would take the 
lowest student 90 days to read as much as the highest .student would read 
in one day.' W|iile this is an- extreme example of variability, striking 
' ^ differences between students were observed in all variables relating to 
amount and type of instruction. With this demonstrated difference in 
how children spend their school time, it is not difficult to see the im- 
plications for instruction and why some children are not making adequate 
progress in school . 

One focus of this study was to investigate the extent to which there 
were differences in student responding and in various instructional var- 
iables for students of varying levels of behavioral competence. It was 
surprising to find that there were essentially rro differences in how 
academic instruction occurred or how students responded academically as 
a function of behavioral competence. Kowever, as in previous studies 
of teacher-student interactions (e^g., Brophy & Good^ 1970; Good 8t 
Brophy, 1 972; Snberman, 1969), it ms found that there were differences 
in the quality of interactions between teachers and students at differ- 
ing levels of teacher-perceived behavioral competence. Lower behavioral 
students received more teacher disapproval and, at the same time, they 
displayed more inappropriate behaviors • While the total amounts of in- 
appropriate' behavior they displayed and disapproval they received were 
low, lower students received twice as mucfh daily disapproval as other 
students, spent three times as much time in disruption, and spent at 
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least four and one-hal f .more minutes per day in inappropriate play. 

When viewed in the context of the nature of interactions over an 
entire school year, these differences become significant in their con- 
tribution to the negative cycle of interactions between teachers and stu- 
dents perc/ived as low in behavioral competence. Over the course of 
the school year, low behavioral group students will engage. in nearly 22 
more hours of inappropriate behavior and receive nearly three more hours 
of disa^roval . * ^ 

Additionally, the finding that teachers rated students' behavioral 
and academic competence simil arly points to the need to consider the * 
interaction between behavior problems and achievement difficulties, 
this study, although the differences between groups were not statistj^ 
cally significant, there was a trend that the lower the behavioral com- 
petence rating, the lower the measured achievement. Therefore, these ^ 
children who are engaged in a negative cycle of behavioral interactions \ 
with teachers also tended to have lower achievemerit, as perceived by^ 
teachers and as measured on tests, and it is likely that students low in 
both academic and behavioral competence received the least favorable inter- 
^ actions with the teacher. . ^ » 

This interactional view of the classroom points to the need to con- 
sider the various xlassroom ecological and instructional variables that 
con^tribute to school 1 earning and behaviog problems. Typically, when 
students. are considered to display behavior problems, a referral is made 
by the teacher to determine what is "wrong" within the child. Following 
the referral, assessments may be made to determine an internal "problem"* 
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and interventions" such as special class placement may be instituted. 
Indeed, recent studies have shown that the decision to refer a child 
sjtarts a'p^ocess that can be called a "search *for pathology" in which- 
92^ of referred students are evaluated and 7S% of evaluated students ^ 
are declared eligible for special education services (Algozzine, Chris- 
tenson, & Ysseldyke, 1982). Furthermore, it was found that children are 
referred for broad, general reasons (Ysseldyke, Christenson, & Algozzine, 
1982). Additionally, in a longitudinal study of "normal" children, 
Rubin and Balow (1978)' found that from grades K through 6, 60% of students 
were identified as a behavior problem by at least one teacher. These 
studies suggest that a Jarge number :of students are referred and later ^ 
placed in s'pecial education for behaviors that may be corTsidered problem- / 
atic by s(|me teachers but not others. This pl^enomenon in current practices 
suggest the need to consider the classroom ecology when a student is;ex-^ 
hibiting a behavior * problem. . ^ ^ 

A simpler approach than the typical referraCto-placement process 
for beha-vior {problem ^students would be to look inside the classroom 
ecology to determine the Extent to which different c^lass variables had 
an impact on the dam^/ns trated probl'^n^ behaviors, and to assess the extent 
to which and under vihat ci rQurastancVs learning did occur. As the current, 
results demonstrate, for many students only a small portion of the school 
day is spent engaged in academic pra-ctice; increasing engaged time is a 
potentially powerful basis for des ignihq^cTas srooni i nterventions . Rather 
than referring students for diag'rjosis and placement .ajTior^-alppropriate 
first approach may be to develop ways ,to i ncreaseMie student * s active 
-dea^em4^^-esp^di4)5--vd^ current classroom ecology. The research 
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on how time ts spent in school by various groups of children poin^ts to 

the need to increase the opportunities for learning for, all students. 

In these efforts to understand and enhance the classroom learnjng ecology, 

0 

I 

an ecological systems approach toward intervention must be employed, 
with an emphasis on the contribution various system components .(e.g., 
the student, the teacher,- the schoot administrators, the parents) make * 
to classroom learning, therefore, rather than "blaming a behavior problem 
child or placing all ^p^jonsibility .for change on a classroom teacher, 
an ecological understand! ng of learning variables in academic responding 
t^he requires: interventions based on mutual and shared responsibility 
among the students, parents, teaghers, and administrators. Examples of 
intervention strategies based on a model of acafdemic engaged time can be 
found in Muir '(igSO) and Noli (1980). Additionally, research efforts 
need to continue ton^ormulate and field test strategies for i nterverytion 
based on the academic engaged time model . 
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• / \ Footnotes 

The 6bse»rvati6nal*-research reported here was part of an extensive 
project that could not have been completed without the cooperation and 
help of numerous individuals. Foremost among these were the administra- 
tors, teachersi and' studefits in the school'district in which the research 
was conducted- Equally important to the successful completion of the 
research were the observers;- al 1 v^etJe committed to {Providing an accurate, 
objective picture of^the school day. Listed alphabetically, the obr 
servers for the present study v{ere: Deborah DeCbux, Barbara Flykt, 
Eileen Mevissen, Donna Mil,leiP, Rose Marie. Plant, Cheryl Randklev, 
Judith Ry.^wall, Yvonne Shafra'nski, VJendy Studer, and Geraldine Uebster. 
In addition, the assistance of Sandra Chris-tenson during observer train- 
ing and Jean Greener ,for cbor*dinatibn of observations is gratefully 
acknowledged. The special assista.nce of Charles Greenwood and* Sandra 
StanTey, University of -Kansas, in the implementation of their CISSAR 
observational system was appreciated greatly, as. was the data analysis 
expertise provided by 8ob Algozzine, Matthew McGue, and Jing Jen WangT 
Also essential to the completion of the- project were the contri butions^ of 
psychometric assistants Barbara Anderson, Lisa Boyum, -Yetta Lev'irie, awcK 
-Cathy WaTters. Further, the* excellent secretariat services provided by 
Audrey Thurlow an(;i Marilyn Hyatt made the ervtire research process easier 
than it would have been under normal conditions. 
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Event Area 



Acti.vlty - type of i ns truczion being 
provided/established by teacher 



Tas)? ' curriculum task or verbal 
instruction mode in which student 
is expected to engage 



Teaching Structure - physical^ arrange- 
ment of student in class 



Teacher Poltiofi \ location of teacher ' I£ 



R - Reading M - Hath S - Spelling H - Handwriting 

- Language Sc - Science Ss_ - Social Studies 
Ac - Arts/Crafts _Ft - 'Free Time Bm - Cla5>s Business/ 
Management Tn - Transition Ct Can't Tell 

Rr - Readers Wb - Workbooks Ws^ - Worksheets 
Pp - Paper and Pencil iLl_ - Listen to Teachef Lecture 
Om - Other Media Tsd - Teacher-Student Discussian 
F£ - Fetch /Put* Away , \^ . 

Eg - Entire group Sj - Small group l_ - Individual 
IF - In FronXf 



Class AD - At Desk AS - Among Students 

0~- Out of Room S - Side B - B^^ck 



Teacher Activity - response of teacher 
tc target student 

Student Rgsponse - behavior irii^hich 
student is engaged 



NR - Mo Response Y - Teaching OT - Other- Talk 
A - Approval D - Disapproval 

W - .Wri'ting G - Pla/in^ Academic Game RA - Reading Aloud 
RS - Silent Reading . TA - Talking About Acaderfiics 
ANQ - Answers Academic Question • ASK - Asks Academic. 
Question AT - Passive Response RH - Raising Hand 
LM - l,ooking for Materi aT^**N^ - Moves, to New Acadeaiic Station 
PA - play Appropriate DI^ - Disruption* PI^ - play Inapprb- 
. priate H - Inappropriate Task TNA - Talking About Non- 
academics ]_L - Inappropriate Locale LA - Look Around 
SST - S'elf-.Stimulation 



^Basetf an Stanley & Creenwood/|sL( 1 ^BOj^^ CI^SSAR: Code for instructional structure and student academic 
response; Ot>server*^ mar.wal ,^ Withih the' Student Response Event Area , tne AT event, which was designated 

>as "Attending" by Stanley and Greenvoocl» was renamed as "Passive Response" in the present investigation 
to avoid Inappropriate ronnotatiorts of the responses included within that event. / 
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. . Table 2 



Summary of .Rel iabi 1 ities Calculated During the Study' 



Reliability 



Mean 



Range 



Behavioral 

Teacher Position 
Teacher Behavior 
•Student Response 

Sequential ^ 



92.5, 
94.4 
#" 89.0 
93.6 



69-100 
72-100- 
60-100 
85-99* 



^•All reliabilities are expressed as percentages. 



1l 
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' Table 3 

Average T.imes and Ranges in Time Allocated tg Activities 





Activity 




Range 



Reading 


65 


1 


12 


3 - 


112.7 


Math 


44 


0 


25 


2 - 


55.0 


Spell ing. 


10 
\ 


5 


0 


0 - 


34.0 


* 

Ha^idwriting 




1 ■ 


0 


0 - 


29.1 


Language 


22 


6 


0 


0 - 


42.7 


Science 


10. 


4 


0 


0 .- 


41 .3 


Social" Studies 


18 


4 


0 


0 - 


60.2 


Arts/Crafts 


13 


0 


0 


0 - 


'43.8 


Free Time 


4. 


7 


^ 0 


-0 


28.7 


Business Management 


8. 


5 


■ 0 


0 - 


58.5 


Transition 


13. 


5 


.7 


0 ' 


23^8 


Academic Activity Composite 


180. 


3 


131 


3 - 


229.3 


Non- Academic Activity Composite 


40. 


0 


. ' 15 


8 - 


90.0 



^Means .and ranges are average numbers of minutes for one day, 
baseci on two days^ of observation of 30 students. 
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Table 4 

Average Tmes and Ranges in Time Allocated to Tasks 

\ 



Task , I Range 



Keauers 


• 


1 

1 


'5/1 7 

J4 . >3 


- 1 U / . o 








8 


0 0 


- f 69 0 




Worksheets 


41 . 


8 


0.7 


93.5 




Paper anjlr Pencil 


14 


2 


0.0 


- 37.8 




Lisien to Lecture 


8 


7 , 


0.7 


- ^ 21 J 




Other Media 


- .3l' 


7 - 


8.8 


- 83.3 '. 




Tea,cher- Student 


9 


.6 


1 .8 


- 21 .7 




Discussion- 












Fetch and Put Away 


17 


.9 ' 


8.8 


- 36.8 





-3 . 

Means and^ranges are average numbers of minutes for one day, based 
on two days of observation of 30 students. 
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. Table 5 



Average Time-|ind Ranges in Time Allocated to Teaching Structures 



Structure 




5( 




1 ■■■ 

Range 




Entire Group 




176 


9 


117.3 - 260.8 




Small Group 




41 


.1 


0-0 - 95.6 




Individual 




2 


.0 


0.0 - n.2 





^Means and ranges are average numbers of minutes for one day, based 
on 'two days of observatipn of 30 students. 
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Table 6 

f 

Average Times and Ranges in Time in Teacher Positions^ 



Teather Position 




Range 


In Front 


60.7 


24^9- 142.0 


At Desk 


41 .3 


4.0- 91.9 


Among Students 


65.9 


22.3 - 1 38.1 


Beside. Student 


2.3 


0.0- 6.2 


Back 


'5.3 


'o.T- 48.4 


Out 


7.5 


0.1 - 20.9 



^Means and ranges are average numbers of minutes for one day, based 
on two days of observation of 30 students. 



0 
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Table 7 

. Average Times and Ranges in Time in Teacher Activities^ 



Activity X Range 



No Response 


102.1 


63.2 - 


154.6 ■ 




Teaching 


' 71.8 


38.0 - 


116.9 




Other Talk 


7.4 


1 .6 - 


16.5 




Approval 


0.2 


0.0 - 


0.8 




Disapproval 


1.3 


0.0 - 


4.1 


J 



^Means and ranges are average numbers of minutes for one day, based 
on two days of observation of 30 students. 
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Table 8 



"Average Times and Ranges in Student Responding' 



43 



Student Response 



Range 



^ri te ' ' 




18.8 




Play Academic Game 


1.2 . 


0.0 


- -12.2 


Read Aloud 


0.7 


0.0 


- 4.1 


Read Silently 


9.7 


0.3 


-26.6 


Talk Academics 


3.3 


0.0 


- 8.6 


An^iwer Arademi c Oues t i on 


0.8 


0.1 


- 2:3 


Ask Academic Question 


0.5 


0.0 


- 2.3 


Pfl<?<;ive Re^Dnnse 


90.0 


37.0 


-125.6 


Rai^p Hand 


4 3/ ^ 


0.7 


- 17.9 


Look for Materials 




2.2 


- 10.0 


Move to New Academic Station 




1.5 


- . 9.9 


Play Appropriate, 




' 0.0 


- 32.9 


ulsrupLion 


n 1 




\ t c. 


P.lay Inappropriate 


4.2 


0.1 


- 15.8 


Inappropriaie Task 


1.8 


b.o 


- 6.9 


Talk Non-Acfademic 


3.9 


, 0.3. 


- 9.3 


Inappropriate Locale' 






- :8^2 


. Look Around 


13.6 


5.7". 


■r 28^0 . 


Self Stimulation 


■ 0.3 


0.0" 


- 1.5 


Academic Responding Composite 


45.1 


30.7 


- 62.8 


Task Mcinagement Composite 


111 ^5 


56.2, 


-154.7 


^ Inappropriate- Responding 
Composite 


26.1 . 


6.4 


- 45.6- 



J 






^ Means and ranges are average numbers of minutes for one day, based 



on two days of observation of 30 students 
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fable 9 

Time Allocated to" Activities for Students at Three Levels of 

Belia/ioral Competence^ • 



ERIC 



\r-^ ^ 

Acti vi ty • 

> 


5! 


High 


Middle 

I % 


How 


Sig u . 

• Level " 


Reading 


64. 




3,0 0 


6.4 .9 


28.9 


66 .6 


29.9 




Math 


43. 


7 


20.4 


44.6 


19.8 


43 .8' 


19.7 


ns 


Spelling 


11 . 


Q 

1/ 


fi^ 


8 7 


3 9 


1 1 2 


5 0 


ns 


Handwriting ^ 


7. 


2 


3.4 


ri .1 


4.9 


9.0 


4.0 


ns 


Language 


21" . 


4 


10. C ' 


22.4 - 


10.0 


24 .0 


10.8 


ns 


Sci ence- 






6 8 


10-2 


4.5 


6.5 


2.9 


ns 


Social Studies 


18 


3 


8.6 


19.8 


8.8 


17.1 


7 .7 


ns 


Arts/Crafts 


8. 


2- 


3.8 


12.8 


5.7. 


.la.o 


.8.1 


ns. 


Free Time 


2. 


9 , 


1 .4 


2.8 


1 .2 


8.4 


3.8 


ns 


Busi ness/ Management 


7 


2 


3.4 


13.1 
m 


5 ".,8 


. 5.6 


2.5 


ns 


Transition 


14. 


0 


6.6 


14.6 


6.5' 


12,0 ■ 


S.4 


ns 


Academic Activity 
Composite ' 


181 


.2 


84.8 ■ 


181 .6 


80.8 


178.0 


80.1 


ns 


Non-Academic Activity 
' Composite 32. 


4 


15>> 


43.3 


19.3 


44.3 . 


19.^- 


ns 


Total 


213. 


5 




225.0 




..222.1 




ns 



Entries are mean nurfibers of minutes, and percentages of total minutes 
(in pqirentheses ) , for one day, based arftwo days of observation of 
10. students in each group. 

^Snigni f icance. levels are from one-way ANOVAs on the mean times over 
two days. v - * 
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Table 10 

Time Allocated to Tasks for Students at Three Levels of 
Behavioral Competence^* 



Task 


t 


Hi gh 

% 




, Middle 

5? % 




Low 

I 


'% 




y b 
Level 


Readers 


78.4 


36 


.8 


77.4 


^34. 


5 


' 63 .5 


28 


6 


ns 


Workbooks • 


24.4 


.11 


.4 


23.2 


10. 


3 


20.8 


9 


4 


ns 


Worksheets 


38.0 


17 


.8 


39.4- 


17. 


6 


48.1 


21 


7 


ns 


Paper & Pencil 


10.2 


4 


.8 


13.5 


6. 


0 


19.1 


8 


.6 


ns 


Listen to' Lecture. 


9.6 


4 


.5 


10.2 




5 , 


6.3 


2 


8 


ns 


Other Media 


26.7 


12 


.5 


32.1 


14. 


3 


36.3 


16 


.4 


ns 


Teacher-Student 


8'. 6 


4 


.0 


9.7 


4. 


3 


10.4 


4 


7 


ns , 


Di scussion 






















Fetch & Put Away 


h .5 


8 


.2 


19.0 


8. 


5' 


17 .2, 


7- 


.8 


ns 


Total 


213.4 






224.5 






221 .7 






ns 



Entries are mean niambers of minutes, and percentages of total minutes 
(in parentheses), for one day, based on two days of observation of 
10 students in each group. - « ^ ' 

'^Significance levels are from one-way ANOVAs 6n the' mean times over 
two days . 
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Table^n 

Time Allocated to Teaching Structures for Students at Three Levels 

« 

' of Behavioral Competence^ 



Stl"ucture ' 


I 




High 

% 


l 


Middle 


I 


Low 

% 


Sig b 

Lever 


Entire Group 


163 


9 


76.9 


1,94. 


6 


86.6 


172.3 


11 


ns 


Small Group 


. ' 47 


2 


22.1 


38. 


4 


12.6 


47.7 


21 .5 


ns 


Individual 


^ 2 


0 


0. . 


1 . 


7 


0.8 


2.2 


1 .0 


• ns 


Total ' 


213 


.1 




224 


7 




222.2 




ns 



'Entries are mean numbers of minutes, ahd percentages of total minutes 
(in parentheses), for one day, based on two days of observation of JO 
students in each group. 

'significance levels are from one-way ANOVAs on the mean times over; 
two days- * ' 
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Table 12 

Time in Various Teacher Positions for Students at Three Levels,,, 
of Behavioral Competence^ * ^ 





Hi gh. 


Middle 




Low 


sig K 


Teacher Position 




% 






X 


% 


Lever 


In Front^ 


6l .6 ■ 


34.8 


,63.0 


33.6 


57.6 


31 .2 


ns 


At 'Desk 

r 


49.2 


'22.7 


J41 .4 


22.1 


42.2 


' 22.9 


, ns 


Among Students ' 


6.1 . 1 


34.6 


63.7 


34.0 


72.8 


• 39.4 


■ns 


Beside Student 


2.1 


1 .2 


2.0 


1.1 


2.7 


1 .5 


ns 


Back 


4.1 


" 2.3 ' 


8.9 


4.7 


2.9 


1 .6 


ns 


Out 


7.7 ^ 


4.4 


8.4 


,4.5 


6.5 


3.5 


ns 


Total 


176.8 




187.4 




184 .7 




,ns 



^EMries.ace mean numbers of minutes, qnd* percentages of total . minutes 
fiiif parentheses), for one da'y^ ba^ed on two. days of observation of 
70 students in each group. 

b 

Significance levels are from one-way ANOVAs on the mean times over 
two days . 
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Tabl e 1 3 

Time in Various Teacher Activities for Students at Three Levels. 

of Behavioral Competence^ 



^ ' : FTTglv RWTe '' Low Sig ^ 

Teacher Activity ,X- % i I % Level. 

























No Response 


97.4 


55.2 


105 


.4 


56 


2 


103'.5 


56 


1 7 


ns 


Teaching ' 


70.6 


40.0 


72 


.6 ' 


38 


.7 


- 72.3 


39 


.2' 


ns 


Other Talk 


7.5 


'4.2 


8 


.1 


4 


.3 


6.5 


3 


.5 


ns 


Approval 


0.2 


0.1 


0 


.2 


0 


.1 


0.3 


- 0 


.2 


ns 


Disapproval 


0.8 


0.4 


1 


.0 


0 


.5 


2.0 


1 


.1 


-.010 


Total • ' 


-* 176.5 




187 


.3 






184.6 






ns 



^Entries are mean numbers of minutes , >and percentages of total minutes 
(in, parentheses), for one day; based on two days of observation of ^ 
10 students in each group. 
'^'^Significance levels are from one-way ANOVAs on the mean*times over 
two days. 



' «^ Table 1 4 
Student Response Time for Students at Thr^ee Levels ' / 
of Behavioral Competence^ 

I 



- ■ - - 

student Response 


' ' Hi^h 

I % 


Middle - 

I % 


Low 


% 


Sig 
Level 


















wr 1 t 1 ng 


28.2 


iD.O 


on c 


1 c 0 

1 b .0 • 


C.O • 0 




lib 


Play Acad Game 


L , b 


1 A 


0.2 


U . 1 


. 1 .0 


0.5 


" ns 


-Read Aloud ^ 


U , 0 


• n 0 

U .c. 


1 n 
1 .u 


U . D 


0.7 


0.4 


ns 


Read Silently 


in R 




Q 7 


R 9 


8.8 


4.8 


ns 


Talk Acafiemics 


0 Q 


9 0 
f 


Q 

0 .0 


V Q 


2-. 4 


1 .3 


ns 


Answer Acad Question 


0 . 5 


0.3 


0 .y 


U . b 


■ 1 .0 


0.5 


ns 


Ask Acad Question 


n * 0 
U .L 


U . 1 


U . 0 

* 


n Q 
U . 0 




0.4 




No Aj:tive Res^nse" 


90 .2 


51 .1 


94 .7 


50.6 


85.2 


46.2 


ns 


Raise Hand 


3 .y 




b . J 


C .0 


3.6 ■ 


2.0 


ns 


Look for Materials 


5.4 


3.0 


5.9 


_ 3.2 


5.9 


3.2 


ns 


Move to N^w Acad 
Task 


4.0 


2.3 


3.5 


1 .9 


5.3 


2.9 


. ns 


Play Appropriate 


'6.0 


■3.4 


6.7 

- 0.1 


3.6 


. ,8.8 


, 4.8 


ns 


Disruption 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.3 • 


0:2 


.048 


Play Inappropriate ^ 


1 .8 


1 .0 • 


3.1 


1 .6 


7.6 


4.1 


.003 


inappropriauc lasK 


1 .5 


0.8 


1 .5 


0.8 


2 3 


1 2 




Talk Nqn Academics 


3^ 


2M . 


• 3.7 


. -2.0 


4.2 .. 


2. '3 


ns 


Inappropriate Locale 


1 .6 


0.9 


2.7 


1 .4 . 


2.8 


1 .5 


ns 


Look Around 


12:1 


6.8^ 


14.3 


7.6. 


14.4 


7.8 


. ,ns 


S,e1f Stimulation . 


0.2 


,0.1 


0^.4 


0.2 


0.4 


0.2 


, ns 


^Academic Respionding 
- Composite 


46.1 


26.1 


45.4 ^ 


24.2 


43.6 


23.6 


ns . 


Task Managetient 
Composite 


109.5 


62.0 


116.2' 


52.0 


108.8 


■59.0 


ns 


Inappropriate Re- 
sponding .Composite 


20.9 


11.8 " 


25.7 


13^7 


31 ,9 


17.3 


.023 


Total 


176.5 




' 187.3 




184.3 




ns 



^En>ries are mean numbers of minutes, and percentages of total minutes 
(in .parentheses), for one day, based on two days of observation, of 
10 ^students in each group. 

'^Signi'f.icance lev.els are from one-way ANOVAs on the mean times over 
;twb days. m\ 
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Table 15 
PIAT Scores 



* 


Top 


so" 


- Middle 
t SD 


Bottom 
\ SD 


Level \ 


Math 


114.1 


13.5 


112.5 


* 

7.1 


■ io3.r* 


8.3 " 


ns 


Readi ng 
Recognition 


' 116.5 


10.5 


110.0 , 


7.4 


108.7 


•10.1 


ns 


Readi ng 
.Comprehension 


115.1 


8.9 


IIO.'O 


8.9 


109.2 


13.5 


ns 


Spell ing 


110.8 


6.9 


106.6 


14.5 


103.5 


10.3 


ns' 


General 

• Information 


107.3 


8.8 


108.0 


9.1 


104.2 


12.6 


ns 


Total 


114.7 
N=10 


8.6 


iia.3 

N=8 


9.8 


106.5. 
N=6 


9.5 


ns- 



^Based on analysis of variance with F(2,27) degrees 0/ freedom. 



' Tat/le 16 

« 

Significant .Correlations (p < .05) 

a 

Behavioral Group 





Observation 


PI AT 






Variable with 


Subtest 


r 


P 


* 

MMbWcr MCaUcniic i^uesT-ion 


"ope Ming ^ 




. UUo 


Vxay MppropriaLe^ 


benera 1 i nto rnia on 


/I n 


. \ito 


Disri/pfion 


General Information 


-.41 


.022 


\ 

Play Inappropriate 


Spell ing ' / 


-.39 


. .031 


Inappropriate Tasic 


Spelling 


.42 


.022 


Talk About Non-*Acadeniics 


Spelling 


.42 


.020 


Inappropriate Locale 


Math 


-.37 


.036 


Inappropriate ].ocale 


Reading Comprehension 


-.48 


.009 


Inappropriate Locale 


Spel ling 


-.58 


.001 


Inappropriate Locale 


Total 


-.47 ■ 


.011 



^N=24 



5o 
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Table 17 

Correlations of Teachers' Ratings of Students' Academic 
^^^^^ -and Behavioral Competence 





Classroom 


Correlation 


Sig.. Level 


N 


1 


'.42 


~ ;021 . 


"'24 


2 


.81 


.001 


28 


3 


.63 


••.001 


25 


'4 > ' 


■ . .39 


.038 


22 


5 


!28 


n.s . 


29 . 


6 


.73 


.001 


29 ■ 


7 


.59 


.001 


30 


8 


.37 


.044 


23 


9 


.74 


.001 


22 


10^ 


.58 


.002 


24 . 
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Time in the School Day 



Time Allocated to Instruction 
(minus lunch, recess) 



Time Spent in Instruction 
(minus transitions ) 



Engaged Time 
(time on task) 



Academi c 
Responding Time 



Figure 1. Breakdown of the Measurement of Time Spent in Learning 
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School Day 
= 390 min 



(Lunch, Recess, 
Music, Assembly, 
etc.) 



Observed Day 
= 220.3 min 



Academic 
Activities 
« 180.3 min 



Non-Academic 
Activities 
« 40,0 min 



Handwriting (9.1 min) 

^ Business Mgmt (8,6 min) 
Free Time {4,7 min) 



Academic 



Reading 
(65 J min) 



Math' 
(44.0 min) 



Language 
(22.6 min) 



Social Studies 
(18.4 min) 



Spelling (10.6 min) 



Science (10.4 min) 



Non- Academic 



Transition (13.5 min) 



Arts/Crafts (13.0 min 



Figure 2. Average Times Allocated to Various Activities During a 
Typical School Day for Third and Fourth^Grade Students 
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School Day 
= 390 min 



(Lunch, Recess, 
Music, Assembly, 
etc.) 



Observed Day 
= '219.9 min 



> Teacher-Student Discussion (9.6 min) 
Listen to Lecture (8.7 min) 



Readers 
(73.1 min) 



Worksheets 
(41.8 min) 



Other Media 
(31.7 min) 



llorkbooks 
(22.8 min) 



Fetch/Put Away 
(17.9 min) 



Paper i Pencil 
(14.2 «fn) 



Figure 3. Average Times Allocated to Various Tasks During a 

T/pical School Day for Third and Fourth Grade Students. 
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School Day 
= 390 m1n 



(Lunch, Recess, 
Music, Assembly, 
etc.) 



Observed Daj^ 
= 220.3 min 



Individual (2.0 min) 



Entire Group 
(176.9 min) 



SiTiall Group 
(41 .4 min) 



^Figure 4. Average Times Allocated to Various Teaching Structures During 
_ ^ a Typical School Day for Third and Fourth Grade Students. 



School Day- 
=r 390 min 



(Lunch, Recess, 
Music, Ass,embly, 
etc.) 



Observed Day 
= 183.0 min 
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Out (7.5 nrln) . 

Back (5.3 min) 

Beside Student (2.3 min) 



Among Students 
(65.9 min) 



Jn Front 
(60.7 min) 



At Desk 
(41 .3 min) 



Figure 5. Average Times Allocated to Various Teacher Positions 

During a Typical School Day for Third and-Fourth Grade 
Students. 
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School Oay 
= 390 min 



(Lunch, Recess, 
Music, Assembly, 
etc . ) - • 



Observed Day 
= 182.9 min 



Other Talk (7.4 min) 
Disapproval (1.3 min) 
Approval (0.2 min) 



No Response 
(102.1 min) 



Teaching 

/ 

(71.8 min) 
V 



Figure 6'. Average Times Allocated to Various Teacher Activities 
During a Typical School Day for Third and Fourth Grade 
Students. 
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School Day 
= 390 min 



(Lunch, Recess, 
Music, Assembly, 
etc.) 



Observed Day 
= 182.7 min 



task 

Management 
= 111 .5 mi n 



Academic ^ 
= 45.0 min 



Inappropriate 
= 26.2'inin 



Task Management 



Play Appropriate (7.2 min) 
Look for Materials (5.7 min) 
Move (4, a min) , ' * ^ 

Raise Hand (4.3 min)^ 

I Read Silently (9.7 min) 
Talk Academic (3.3 min) 
Academic Game (1,2 min) 
Ans Acad Q (0.8 min) - . 
Read Aloud '(0,7 min) , 
Ask Acad Q (0.5 min) 

0 Play Inappropriate (4.2 min) 
Talk rion-A^ad (3.9 min) 
' Inappropriate Locale (2.4 min) 
Inappropriate Task (1.8 min) 
Self Stimulation (0.3 min) 
Disruption (0.1 min) 



Passive 
Response 

(90^0 min) 



Academic 



I'/riting 
(28.9'min) 



Inappropriate 



Look Around (13.6 mfn) 



Figure 7. Average Times Third and Fourth Grade Students Were Engaged 
in, Various Responses During a Typical School Day. 
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APPENDIX A 



Definitions and Examples of CISSAR Events 



^ 6V 
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Instructional Activ^ity 



CSubjecc area of learning experience being provided to ta/gec student by 
teacher, aide, or peer tutor or 'l5y target student to Cutee 



Note : Anycirae the activity changfis*> move t;o a new coding block 



Activity/Code * ; 



Def inf tiorf 



Examples 



Special Notes 



Reading (R) 



Math (M 




leading instructions or, at^tivity; 
or^lr^-nd silent reading from ^ 
books', discussion of words i' sounds, 
^'VoWels^ CQTTsonants, {>hQnics * 



reading library book ^ 
talking about ch sound 
sitting at reading table 
draw picture about story 



Kalh lnstructi9ns or activity;'/, 
ni^sibersv,. geocietry, timg , weight's, 
cetrics, ingasuretnent. story" 
, ' problems « , 



Spelling (S) ' ' ] Spelling instruction or activity; 




copying spelling y9rk, -spelling 
. test 



Ha\idvriting *(H') Handwr'itlug inseriictlon or 'actlvi'^ty; 
< ' ^ focus ori/TOc'chanies^ of \rri^lng" let;- 

}- r pers or worjds '.(prini,- cursive* etc.)i' 

- . - , ' , hov- to' hold pencil, how ta jr.oye arm/ , 

' ' ^ ' J discission of, siie of letters, Ii:nes 



wo3:;king time worksheet 
mi^asu^lng each other*^s 

Height • 
yriting niath problem on 
*;b9ard 

findfe^&tnples of "less 
f i^idl^^unjber 'oJyiays in 



takin'g spelling test 
playir>g spoiling .bee game 
looking up ciori;-ect spell- 
ing -of missed word" 

; ' ry 
^ pt^ctice- pcnTnanshlp 

matches capital' and lower 

^ase ;lette^;s'' - 



Include ^ 

• how to uste dictionary^, 

ericyclopedia, . • -(refer- 
ence books) 

• lonrniivg AliC'e (but, nox ' 

when* learning how to write) 

• draw, picture of what read; 

act out story 



Include: ' [ ^ ^ ' 

# use of 'dictionary ' to find • 
spelling of .word 
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Instructional 


Activity - cont * 










* 


Activity 


> 

Definition 


Exar.pl es 


• Special Notes 

^ ^ — - 


Language (L) 

< 


Language instruction or activity; 
^ focus on speech, vocabulary, and 
language r^.eaning (vords, physical 
relacionships , etc.); creative 
writing; listening exercises; 
other languages 


writing book report on 

story in reader 
point's to "on top," v 

"under;" etc. 
learns how to say "thank 

you"- in 5 languages 


Include: 

• book reports (vriting or 

reading) 

• looking u? deFinition in 

dictio"fiary 

• public spcaki>ng exercises 



Science (Sc) ' Science instruction or activity; 

science- related topics (chemistry, 
electricity^ space travel, elec- 
tronics, nature, insects,* weather, 
cardials, body, exercise , personal 
hygiene ) 



discuss weather 
perform experimentation 

on 'electricity 
school nurse talks about 
^ hygiene 

reads Weekly Reader arti- 
cle about insects * 



Include: 

• watching or doing experiment 

• exercises in classroom 

• sex education (physical 

aspects-not relationships) 

• speakers -on drugs/alcohol 

• science article 'in Weekly 

Reader 



Social Studies 
(Ss) 



Social studies" instruction or 
activity; cultures, ways ipf life, 
jobs, roles'; naps; music topics 
(instruments, singing, scales, notes) 



talk about sex biases 
sing Thanksgiving songs 
label map of U.S.* 
listen to lecture op CiviJ. 
War 



Include: 

• sex education - relationships 

in general 

• unit on friendships • 
•'Special education topics - 

rcl?iti<\ns with hafidicapp.ed 
custons; holidays 
V history , 



Arts/Crafts (Ac) 



Art-related instruction or activity; 
coloring, drawing, "cutting, pasting 



make pos'ter of primary 

colors ^ 
draw picture of- self 
watch* slides of sculptures 



^ Include : 

• viewing att (own or others) 

• decorating (bulletin board, 

classroom) 
Within Ac tir.e, putting away or 
getting new r^aterialS' is still 
Ac; only change to Tn at begin- 
ning or end of Ac time. 
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Instructional Activity - cont. 



Activity 



Definition ■ 



Examples 



Special Notes 



Free Tine (Ft) 



Class Business/ 
Managenent (Bn) 



transit ion \(Tn) 



Can* t' Tell (CT) 



Period during which student nay 
choose activity - can be academic; 
study time 



Activity focused on scheduling, 
discipline, rules; usually occurs 
regularly at start of day; show 
and tell . 



Time between two other activities; 
teacher signals end of one (put 
away) and -tirie to prepare for new 
activity. Ends when teacher 
starts instruction in new activity 



Activities thrrc do not seem' t<y-Hk*^ 
in other, categories. See coordina- 
tor to discuss - must change to 
another code. 



works math when told to do 
anything wants to do 

after if^tudent finishes 
assignment, is in 
library area reading 



picks up lunch tickets 
class talks, about fight 

on playground during 

recess 
say "here" fluring 

dance check J- 



class breaks into groups 
line up to go to recess 
put away readers and get 
out^Tuath books 



Include : 

• extra-credit work 

If everyone has free time, 
but target student is told 
what he/she must do, do not 
code Ft. Code the subject 
area which he is required to 
do. 



Include : 

• Pledge of Allegiance, 

morning songs 

• -sex, relationships, drugs, 

etc. when related to 
specific problem in schqol 

• taking .iticudence 

For arts/crafts, Tn is coded 
only before and after entire 
activity 



Make, note of activity on 
^ separate sheet -so will 

remember events to discuss 

with coordinator 
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Acadenic Tas k 

(llaterials used by target student for instructional activity) 



Kote: Any time the task changes, move to a new coding block^ 





•Task/Code 


Definition 


Examples 




Special Notes 


Readers (Rr) 

« 


Printed book, bound material 


library book 
math textbook 
comic* book 


/ 


Include: 

• raasazines. Weekly Reader 

• reference books (diction- 

ary, encyclopedia) 



Workbooks (Wb) 



Paperback material in which student 
could write (even if student is 
required by teacher to write on 
separate paper or in notebook) 



spelling workbook 
language workbook 
handwriting workbook 



worksheets (ws) 



Paper and Pencil 
(Pp) 



Separate prepared teacher sheets 
(usually ditto or photocopy) on 
which students writ^; blackboard 
writing by student 

J 

Tasks where student vnrites on 
paper using pencil, pen, crayon, 
etc.; includes writing in note- 
book 



student practices letters 

on" blackboard 
dittoed crossword puzzle 



piece of notebook paper 
for spelling test 



Include t 

• 1 page torn from workbook 

• writing Weekly Reader 

exercise 

• teacher made or printed ces 

If students are taking notes 
during tedcher lecture to 
remember points, code LI 



Listen to Teacl^er 
Lecture (LI) 



Teacher talking or writing on 
board, and student 'expected to 
look and listen 



watches teacfier demon- 
strate exercises 

listens to teacher talk 
about telling time ^ 

takes notes as teacher 
presents Icjeas for field 
field tri{) ,^ 



Code LI even if students is 
taking notes 



1 



Task/ Code 



Other Media (OnO 



Definition 



Special materials; film, tape 
recorder, game, arts and crafts 
materials, clocks, telephone, 
play/drama 



Examples 



watches movie 
listens To^Fapc recorder 
works on calculator 
acts out story part 



Special Notes 



Include: 

• calculator 

• aninials 



Teacher-student 
Discussion (Tsd) 



Student talking with teacher; 
ask-answer question 

AU ocher Casks ^ take precedence 



student answers teacher 

question 
students in class talk 

with teacher about 

friends 
student tutors another 

on AnC*s 
student reads book 

report to class 



Include: 

• peer tutoring unless using 

other materials 

• student verbal presenta- 

tions (ij\cluding reading 
book report) 

All other tasks take pre- 
cedence over Tsd. 

'Take cue frora teacher for 
change from LI to Tsd. 



Fetch/Put away 
(Fp) 



Students changing materials- 
putting away and getting, 
cleaning up 



line up for lunch 
picks up materials to 
throw away befo're com- 
pleting art project 
Student hands out 
vorksheets * 



When student has absolutely no 
materials, and is not sOippoSed 
Co have any materials (such as 
when has free time), codie Fp, 
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Structure/Code 



Structure 

(How student is grouped for instructional activity) 



Note:- Any time the structure changes, move to a new coding block 



Definition 



Entire Group {Eg) Student receiving instruction 
with all other students in 
classroon 



Examples 



Special Notes 



class lecture 
class freetime 



For Eg, teaching (or fr 
time is for everyone ) 

Number is not the c^it^rion 
- if class has 5 students 
and instruction is directed 
' to all of them, code €g - 




Ssall Group (Sg) 



Student is in part of class 
that has been separated^ from 
rest 



reading group 
discussion group 
students in pairs 



Include; 

• two students working 
together away from rest 
of-class 



Individual (I) 



Student is alone (in corral, 
at table) or working one-to- 
one- with teacher or aide 



student working on science 
experiment alone while 
othe.r read from'' text 

aide t:utors student 



Does not occur during free 
time except w^en free' 
time was created especially 
for student , * ' ' 

4 « 
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Teacher Position/ 
Code 



In Front/IF 



(Place 



.Teacher F og_^i.i^ -i . 

•of teacher in relation to' nil ^indents) 



, Def initlon --^^ 



in front of majority of 
students 



Examples 



- standanr. nt blackboard 

- at front bulletin board 



•Special Notes 



At Desk/AD * . 



fitanding or seated at teacher's 
desk 



looklnr. in desk f9r note- 
book 

at desk collecting lunch, 
money 



Anong Students/ AS 



Side/S 



standing or seated among 
students 



standing to the ^ide of 
students and not AS 



walking, around class 

chGckinp, student work 
seated with reading group 

■ student leaning over ^ 

child's desk^ 
. tnlkinr, to student at 

his desk. 



working individually 
with' a ^student 



Back/B 



standing or sitting in back 
of classroom away from 
majority of students 



- working it isolated desk 

in back of roorn 
-put^tinr. up art pictures on ^ 

back bulletin board 



Out of Roon/O 



out of the room 



in hall talkii^ to .parent 
in teachqr's Isunge 



! 
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, .* , - ^ Teacher Activity 

(Coded. in relation to target student or ^rouji in vhich he is a member) 



Teacher Behavior/ 
Code 



Definition 



Examples 



Special Not^s 



No Res^onse/NTl 



"qeaching/T 



makes no observ^^le response 



Instruction or, giving a 
lesson to students 

child, must have oppoytuaity. 
"to levim 



at desk grading papers 
out of room 



explaining blackboard 
asking question 
talking about academics, 
e.g. giving directions 



working individually 
with another student 



key is active involve- 
' ment by teacher t 



Other >al?c/OT 



- talking abouc .c^ass ^business, 

rules, schedules-^, future, 
activities 

- all teacher talk that is.ndt 

approval, disapproval, or 
, teaching * 



talking about re'bess 
talking about mS^her's 

hospital stay 
collecting lunch 'rooney >^ 



App-r.oval/A 



Disapproval'/^ 



expresses prais*e 'for 'stqdent 
vork or conduct 



expreS-ses'dislike or disgust 
.with* student work, ^appear- 
anceor conduct . % 



t e ach er ^VrtTg«.* s t ud en t 
.teacher smiles, - 
'*Your map .looks*^T;eat" ■ 

' \ * 

frowns at ^t^jdent 
tlVat is wrong 'answer 
"'You're, not, .trj^ing" 



includes verbal com~\ 
menti^, gestures, 
physical behaviors , 



* includes^ verbal com- 
ments, gestures^, 
and physical ^ehavix)rs 



Student ^esporslo' i 
(Academic response, task management, or ina;ipropri«Tte behavior of .targpt student) 



Student Response/ 
Code 



in it ion 



Examples 



Special Notes 



Acaden:ic Hesoonses 



Writing/W 



student responses made to " 
academic task \. 

students observed taar-king • 
academic materials vith pen, 
pencil, c:;&yon 



- or,isin^; 

- marks answers on ditto 
r sheet vich crayoi; 

- corrpleCGS math problems 

from workbook » 



~ docs not include drawing" 

pictures, scribbling 
r used for tests 



4 

Academic Game/G 



ejigaged with an academic 
media t^sk played individu- 
ally oT with peer 



- includes flashcards, word 

. gnnes , coloring, abacus 

- student responses are 

verbal, nanipulatory or 
sotiial in nature 

- A stufjents are playing a 
' spel ling -game 



- includes>:alculator 
flashcards when with a 
classmate or as'^a 
practice cool , 



Read Xloud/RA 



when student looking at 
^reading material and 
saying aloud what is 
written in print 



- student reads a paragraph 
to rest of re<fding 
'j>,roup 

-reads a sentence aloud to 
^ "^ound out"^ unfamiliar 
words ^ 



- used when teacher checks 
student's knowledge of 
f las'hcard 



Stucent Response continued 



\ 



Student Response/ 
Code 



Reading Silent/RS 



Definition 



looking at reading material 
for at least 2 seconds, and/or 
eye movements indicate scanning 
r-iterials on desk (3' tadius). 
"ocheld in student^s hands. 
Readers must be open to a page. 



r.xanples 



student is reading direc- 
tions in language workbook 
student is scanning work- 
bock for familiar words 
student reads .to self a 
set of numbers from math 
book 



Special Notes 



reading words or 

nur.be rs 
not rapid flipping 
only code when reading 
materials include 
several pages (not 
^.'orksheet) ' 



Talk About Acadenics/ 
TA . 



talk back and forth about 
academic materials or 
assignment 



student tells clasemate * 
answer to math question 

student talks during show 
ar.d tell 

student recites a poem 
he ' s memorized 



child nay be talking to 

hinself or a peer », 
coded only when target 
^ student talkln gi^not 

when listening 
when recitirg a poem or 

story from nemory 
student doing all work 

in limelight 



Answer Academic 
Quest ion/ANQ 



student either verbally 
or gesturally responds 
, to teacher's academic 
question 



student ^ays "I don't 
know'* to teacher's 
question 

student spells a word for 
teacher 



answer may be correct 

or incorrect 
answer shpuld be almost 

irr.edia te 



Ask Academic Question/ 
Ask 



verbally ask the teacher a 
question related to 
academics 



"Is 3 A = to 7?" 



must be an academic 
question^ When is 
it titjc fVr lunch? 
is notVfbK 



\ 



Student Response continued 
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Student Response/ 


Definition 




--y^ Examples 


Special Notes 


,Code 




I 







Task MaffaRement 



student behaviors which 
enable student to engage 
in academic task — not 
direct responses to 
academic tasks 



Pa&sive Respon$e 



student \t looking at teacher' 
for instructions; at black- 
board for direction; or at 
another student asking or 
answering a question — 
Key: looking at teacher 
or peer 



student looks at teacher 

while she lectures ^ 
student pages through 

math book to final 

assignment 
teacher asks student to 

pass out ditto sheets 

to class 



coded for listener when 
two students are talk- 
ing about academics 
rapid flipping of pages"^ 
two students are playing 
a game; target student 
observing 
'reading (ect.) "takes 
precedence 



Raising Hand/RH 



student's hand raised; nay 
be accbr.panicd by looking 
for teacher and if student 
raises hand in a request 
to answer teacl;(?r questj^ 



- teacher asks question and 

student raises hand to 
respond 

- student needs help with 

math so raises hand 
to alert teacher 



RH plu^ yelling equal? 
DI (disruption) 



> 
I 
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Student Response continued 



St\/dent Response/, 
Code 



Look Js^r Ktate rials/ 



Definition 



stfudenc observed looking for 
or putting away nateridils; 
includes use of inaterials 
away from desk^(e.g. an-r 

. swer sheets, Reference books)* 



Examples ' 



Special Notes 



student' *i[>oes to teacber^s 

desk fb'r correction- ^ * 

sheet , 
student returns dictionary 

to, 'shelf 
student Ipoks for paper 

ond pencil * 



may include use of 
reference materials 
avay frora desk; l#ok 

^ up word in dictionary 
^ sharpening pencil 
stapling 



Moves CO New Academic* 
Statlon/M 



student moves to new area as 
station for vaext activity- 
activity is in transition ^ 



student moves to learning 
center during free time 

students lining up for 
recess 



includes lining up and 

moving when in £on- 
' ^iiance with teacher 
request \ 



Play Appropria^e/PA 



Inaooroprlate behavior 
Disruption/DI 



engaged in play behaviors 
approved bV teacher 

may involve toys fron home^ 
may be strictly social 



/behaviors vhich are aggressive 
or produc^ loud noises: in- 
cludes loud talk' 



- students play musical 

chairs during party^ 

- studehts play Monopoly 

during free time 



- trips another student 
^ shakes fist at other 

student 

- yells 

4 

^ poke another student 



code G if play becomes 

an aca^demic game ^ 
code When student puta 

head on desk vi?eW ' 

told to or when h*'s \ 

fretr time 

drawing, coloring ^ 
^drinking water,^ wnShing 
hand's 

DI takes precedence over 
Inappropriate locale 



J 




Student l^esponse 



StudcY^C Respj:>nsc/ ^ Defj^nicion 

' Code 



Play Inappropriate/ , play not approved by teacher 
PI 



Inappropriate Task/ 
IT 



engaged in task without teacher 
approval; not related to task 
assigned 



Talk Kon-Academic/ 
TNA 



talks aloud to peer about 
non-academic niaterials not 
related to assignnent 



Inappropriate Locale/ 
IL 



child out of seat and away 

fron instruction site 
looses contact with scat 



Look Around /la 



student looking away from 
acadenic task 



Self Stimulation/ 
SST 



active behaviors of child like 
rapid rocking or shaking: 
nuiintained for 2 to 3 seconds 



cor.tinvio<l 



play involving; s^/jirt 

guns, toys hidden in desk 
shoots rvtbb.rr bands; paper 



includes scribblin^v^or^ 
drawing at wrong titles 

code' when student puts 
head on desk wiicn is 
not supposed tcr 



student coloi*s to avoid 

math assignment 
reads story during 

Social Studies 



students talk about after 

school plans 
*'l>rhat; time is lunch?" 



avoidance of assigned 
task is key 



\ 

can be directed to teach- 
er or student 
includes passing notes 



student goes to bathroom 
wi]:houc pormi^ion 

student becomes angry 
and leaves school 

student stands on desk 



child look^s out window - code AT if student 

looks at floor then ceiling looking at classnate 

and answering question 



student rocks back & forth - single major feature of 
rapidlv moves his pencil child s behavior 

back' and forth - acadenic responses take 

precedence over SbT 
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Optical S;:anner Codipg Sheet- 




0 



ERIC 



10 



PA 



4i . 



START 1 



S'TOPM 



START 2 



STOP 2 START 3* STOP 3 



J ,C 0 0 o u 

t T ✓ » I I 1 

i I > 

4 4 4 



• n 



0 0 0 
\ \ \ \ 

. X i '-i 


mfH, — - — 

0 u o 0 

? > 2 


0 ^ 
'\ 1 
^ 2 


0 'tl 
t 1 ' 
? ? 


0 0 0 0 
2^ 2 2 


: \^ 

0 0 0 0 

1 » \ , \ 


\ ) ) 




\ 


) J 






4 4 4 


4 4 


4 


4 1 


4 4 4 


4 4 4 


^ 6 5 






r> b 

■ / 

7 




fi 5 t 


% « 


6 * 
• 7 7 


♦ . 


b « 




• ' « * 


9"^ * 






: ft 
^ 9 


\* ' • ' * 



5 7 7 2 ? 

^ ) J 3 3 i 

< ,* ' • ♦ 

o ♦ « ' 

Z 7 7 7 ;, 7", 
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CISSAR Coding Sheet 



«^ S Jl 1 £s At f I Etn If ft ' 
tt ;0 AS b P 0 ftH T OT A 0 



J, AD AS S B 0 

I AO \s S B 0 

I 

f >f An S b 0 

• W An A,, B 0 



KR T CT A 0 

NR 1 OT A 0 

«H T DT 'a D 

T :>T A 0 

NB T OT A «g 



W G RA RS TA .AMI ASK ATRHlMM,r»A 
W G RA RS TA AHQ A? 



Dl PI IT TNA IL LASST 



^ AT RHAM M PA 



Dl PI IT TNA IL USST 



W G RA RS TA W^Ng' ASK AT RM LM M PA . Dl PI IT TNA IL LASST 
W G RA RS TA ANO A<;k AT m LM M PA \ OJ PI IT TNA IL lA SST 



•W G nSTA A'jQ A^K A|.nHLM,M PA 
W G RA RS ~ Mia ASK AT RfKM' M PA 



Dl PI IT THA (L USST 

OOP, O^ oC^J 

Dl PI IT ' TNA- ' (L ;ASST 



R M S M I Sc S> Ac Ft Rr^ Tn Ct . Ri WI^Wj Cp Ll Om 
!<■ Aa AS S R 0 



tsd Fp 



AS S B 0 

If Ap AS S D 0 

IF AD AS S B 

U AO AS S D 0 • 

IF AO AS S fi 1) 



T 0?^ D * W iTkRA RS TA 

W G RA RS TA . 



NR 

NR T OT A D 



NR. T OT A D. 

NR T OT A D 

NR T DT 'A D 

NR T OT A D 




W G RA RS TA 
'w J5 RA RS TA^ 
W.G RA RS TA 
W ^G RAiiS TA-. 



F<] Sg 1 










Stop Code 










A O *C t) E 


AT 1 M M 


PA 


Dl pr IT 


TNA 


*IL LASST' 


F G H , 1 J 




1^ J 


r> r\ 

w 




ooo 


K U M N O 


AT RH I M M 


PA 


^ 01 PI IT 


TNA 


IL LASST 


P Q , 












AT RM V\ ri 


PA 


01 pr IT 


TNA 


IL LASST 


START? 


> 




ooo 


0 


ooo 




AT if^l LM V 


PA 


^Dl PI IT 


TNA 


IL LASST 




Al RH IM M 


PA 


Of PPIT 


TNA 


IL LASST 


STOP 2 






ox:aj 




o-: <^ 




•AT Rli IM M 


PA 


Dt PI IT 


TNA 


IL LASST 




' kA 








< 
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R M S H - L Sc S» Ac \\ tJn^ Trr'Ct 

^0 AS S 8 0 NR ) OT A 0 

- • NR T OT A 0 

~ NT T OT A D- 

f<R I 07 A D 

NR T OT A 0 

m t OT A 0 



n» \V|> Wj Pp Lf Om 
VV G RA RS TA 
W G RA RS TA^ 
W G RA BS TA 
W G RA RS TA 
W g' RA RS TA 
W G RA RS TA 



Tjj rV ' *fg ^8 ' 

wiO* ASK Al m IM M PA 

ANQ ASK ""at Rinri M PA 

* ANQ .ASK AT RM.tM M PA 

ANQ ^ASK AT RH LM PA' 

AN(1 ASK ; AT RM iM f/p-. 

ANQ ASK ^ AT RH LM M ) A 



01 PI IT TNA 

.: O 

n p: it TNA 



IL LAS^T 

OOu 

IL LASST 





PI 


IT^ 


TNA 


11 LASST 










Ooo 


01 


f\ 


IT 


TNA 


IL LA^'SST 












01 


PI 


IT 


TNA 


IL LASST 








o 


OOO 


,01 


n 


IT 


tnX 


IL lASST 








a 


OOO 



Stop Code 

A C O C 

r a H I J 

K L M N O 
P Q 

START 1 



S^OP 1 



Stop^Codo 
A 'n c o e 
r c H I J 
K L. M N o 

P Q ^ 

START 3 



^TOP 3 
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Additional Research Questions 
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To what extent are there significant differences between groups in 
time spent in various student responses as a function of class 
acti VI ty? 

• Differences between groups were not si gni'ficant . 

To what extent are there si gni fi cant ^di f fere/ices between groups in 
time spent in various student responses as / function of^ different 
tasks employed? f 

^4~ffe4^^fVGe^— be-tweef^f^otj^s-^ — 



To what extent are there significant differences betvieen groups in 
time spent in various student responses as a function of class 
structure? 

• Differences between groups were not significant. 

To whd't extent are there significant differences between groups in 
time spent in various student responses as a function of teacher 

position? 

f Di'fferences between groups were not significant. 

To. what extent are there significant differences between groups in 
time spent in various student responses as a function of teacher 
activity? v* 

When the teacher was involved in teaching activities, 
students in the lower behavioral group spent more time • 
' (an average , of about 38' seconds per day) asking academic 
questions than students in the upper group (whose average 
was about 11 seconds per day). 

* • When the teacher was invplved in other talk,: students in 
the lower behavioral group* spent more time asking aca- 
demic <iuest'ions and in inappropriate pl^^Sy-itt^n students 
in the other two groups; however, all times viere low 
(the highest was eight seconds per day). / 

• When the teacher was' involved*in disapproval , students in 
the lower group spent more time moving to a new academic 
station than ^tudents in the middle and upper behavioral 

r groups (all wqne less than 10 seconds per day). 

t When the teacher was making no response, students in the 
lower group sppnt more time in inappropriate play (an 
avera.ge of about four. and one-haLf minutes per day) than 
students, in eijther the middle (about one and one-half 
minutes per day) or upper (about one minute per day) 
behavioral groups. 



To what extent are th^re significant differences between groups in 
time spent in,var*ious ci ass • structures as a function of class 
activity? . ' . . / 

• Differences between groups were not significant. 

To wKat extent are there significant differences between groups in 
time spent with the teacher in various teacher positions as a 
function of/class activity? 

> • Differences between groups were not significant. 

To what t~ent are th ere significant differences betwee7r'grT)ups in~ 
time spent with the tea,cher in various teacher activities as a 
function of class activity? 

• During both reading and language, teachers gave more 
disapproval jtQ students in the lower behavioral group 
than to studfents in either the middle or upper behav- 

^ ioral groups (highest average time was 30 seconds per 
day in disapproval during reading). 

f Dilring business management, teachers gave niore 
approval to students in the middle behavioral groups 
than to students in the lower behavioral groups ^ 
(highest average time in approval, was about two and 
one-half seconds per day). 

To what extent are there significant differences between groups in 
time spent indifferent tasks as a function of class activity? 

• 'Differences between groups were not significant. 

To what extent are there significant differences between groups in 
time spent in various class structures as a function of the differ- 
ent tasks employed? 

• Differences between groups we*re not significant. 

To what extent are there significant differences between groups in 
tim^e 6pent with the teacher in various teacher positions as a 
function of the different tasks employed? 

• Differences between groups were not significant. 

To what extent are there significant differences between groups in 
time spent with the teacher involved in vari-ous teacher activities 
as a function of the different tasks employed? 

% VJhen the task involved worksheets, teachers • spent 
more time giving approval to students in the Tower 
behavioral group than to- students in the middle 
group (five seconds per day versus one-half second x • 
per day, on the average). 

. 9o 



t When tM task, i nvol ved teacher-studeot discussion, 
teaphers .spent more time giving disapptroval* to 
^ 7 students in the mjddle and yovi^r- yfoCjps than to 
students in the upper gfoup (all average times 
were less than four seconds per day). 

To what extent are there significant di^fferences between groups 
in time spent with the teacher in various teacher positions as a 
functi'on.of the class structure? 

f Differences between groups were not s igni ficant. 

To what extent are there s i gni f icant .di f ferences between groups 

in tirrje spent with the teacher involved^n various teacher activities 

as a function of. the class structure? • > 

f When in an entire group structure, teachers spent • 
more time giving disapproval to students in the 
lower behavioral group than to students- in the 
upper group; they also spen-t more time making no 

• responses to students in the middle behavioral 
group th^n to students in the upper behavioral 
group. The average am'ount of time in disapproval 
to the lower group, during entire group instruction 
on one day was^ about one and one-half minutes; the , I 
average amount of time in no response to the middle 
group duMng entire group instruction on one day \ 
was about 88 1/2 minutes (compared to about 60 " ^ : 
minutes for^ upper group students)., 

% When in a s^nall group structure, teachers spent 
raore time giving di sapprovS 1 jto students in the 
lower behavioral group (about^ 18. seconds per day) 
than to students in either the middle or upper ^ ^ 

groups (about three seconds and six seconds, re- 
specti vely) . ^ • . 

To, what extent are there significant differences between groups in 
timc-spant with the teacher involved in various teacher activities 
as a function of teacher position? 

t V/heri in* frOjHt ^of the class, teachers spent more 
time giving disaRproval to students in the. lowe-r 
beh.dvioral group than to students in the upper 
behavioral group (average times were all less than 
eight seconds per day). * 

t Wfion the teacher was among students-, more time was 
spent giving disapproval to students "In the lower 
behavioral group than to students. in the other two * 
groups (all average times were less than eight sec- 
^onds per day). 
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To what extent are there significant differences between groups in 
time spent with the teacher involved in various teacher activities 
as- a function of the class activity while the student is making no 
active response? 

• During both reading and language, the teacher spent 
more time giving disa^roval to students in the lower 
behavi oral group (15 and six seconds per day) than 
to students in either the middle, (five and one seyc- 
onds per day) *or upper (two and zero secon^^ per^day) 



t During business management; when the student was making 
no active response, the teacher spent more time giving 
approval to students in the middle behavioral group 
^(12 seconds per day) than to students in the lower 
group (zero seconds per day). 

To what extent are there sighificant differences between* groups in 
time spent in various student responses as a function of the 
different tasks employed during readii>g? 

t Differences between groups* were not significant. 

To what extent are there significant di'fferences between groups in 
time spent i-n various^student response.s* as a function of the class 
structure during reading? 

• Differences between groups were not si gni fi(^ant. 

To what extent are there significant differences between gj;^oups inr 
..time spent in various -student- res^pons^s^^s ^"functTon^pT teacher 
activity duri ng- rea^di ng? * / 

• Differences between groups were not significant.^ 

T-o what extent are there significant differences between groups in 
time spent with the teacher involved in various teacher activities 
as a function of the task employed during reading? 

• Differences between groups were not significant. 

/ 

To what extent are there significant differences between groups in 
time spent in di fferent tasks as a function of class structure during 
reading? - * - ' 

• Differences between groups were not si gni f ica4it . 
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To what extent are there significant differences between groups in ' 
academic responding, task management,- and inappropriate behaviors 
as a functicm of whether the activity is' academic or non-academic? 








f During academic activities, students in the lower 
behavioral group spent more time in inappropriate 
student behaviors than students in the upper behav- 
ioral group (26 minutes per day vs. 18 minutes per 
day, respectively). ^ J 
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